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OLD FRANCE AND YOUNG AMERICA ; CAM- 
PAIGN OF VICE-ADMIRAL DESTAING, 
IN 1778. 


Translated from the French (Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. 1, 1905) 
by Chaplain T. G. Steward, 25th Infantry, for the Second 
Division, General Staff, U. S. A. 


THE remembrance of the ties of affection which, from the epoch 
of Louis XVI and Washington, have united France and the United 
States, has been recently called to mind and consecrated in an original 
manner. A Franco-American committee was established about four 
years ago for the purpose of collecting the names of all French com- 
batants—plain seamen, obscure soldiers, celebrated officers—who had 
taken part in the American war. Long lists have been prepared from 
the archives of our departments of War and Navy, which were pub- 
lished some months ago under the oversight of our Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. Americans who will visit us for business, study or 
pleasure, will be able to find in this, or that city of France, some de- 
scendants of those who formerly fought for the liberty of their fore- 
fathers. Relations of a personal character to the advantage of both 
countries may thus come to be established between the sons of Wash- 
ington’s militiamen and the sons of the soldiers of Rochambeau. 
Washington, Rochambeau, La Fayette: this trinity of glorious 
names presents itself to the minds of all those who study the records 
of old monarchic France and young republican America. But history 
is probably too exclusive in its manner of conserving for posterity the 
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name of the President of tenacious faith; of the old soldier who 
was the last marshal of the old France; and of the young hero 
who saluted the birth of liberty with all the enthusiasm of his 
twenty years. By the side of these names: How many others worthy 
of being cited do we see coming to light in the lists of the Franco- 
American committee! In the same way Yorktown, that double 
triumph of French and American arms, has perhaps too often thrown 
into the shade the episodes which preceded it and rendered it possible. 
How many pages dear to the patriots of both countries are worthy 
of being recalled in connection with this great event! 

The first, as to date, of these episodes it is proposed to recount 
here, following the documents of the archives of the Navy and, as 
occasion shall serve, two recent works, one by Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, Ambassador of the United States at Berlin: “Le Marquis de 
La Fayette et la Revolution Amerique;”’ and the other by Viscount 
de Noales: “Marins et Soldats Frangais en Amerique pendant la 
guerre de l’ Independence des Etats-Unis.” Notwithstanding its fail- 
ure of complete success, the campaign that the naval arm of the Very 
Christian king made in the waters of the United States in 1778 re- 
mains a just subject of pride for the Navy of Louis XVI, and a 
service of prime importance to the America of Washington. 


; 


Monday, April 13, 1778, the people at Toulon witnessed a notable 
spectacle. Toward the close of a beautiful spring day, favored by a 
fresh breeze from off shore, twelve ships and five frigates in perfect 
order sailed out of the harbor by the southwest cape; in a few hours 
they were out of sight. Where were they going? To Brest, said 
some, where was assembling at that very time a great maritime arma- 
ment. The inhabitants of Toulon remembered that they had seen, 
less than twenty years before, the squadron of M. de La Clue leave 
their port to join, at Brest, the squadron of M. de Conflaris, and that 
they had both been either destroyed or dispersed in the seas of Gib- 
raltar and Lagos. Fortune, which had so many times disfavored the 
junction of the squadrons of the Levant and the Ponant; would it 
show itself more lenient this time toward the naval forces of the king 
of France? 

To say the least, the appearance of the squadron was calculated to 
inspire confidence, for it presented a beautiful sight. The Languedoc, 
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the Tonnant of eighty guns; the Cesar, the Zele, the Hector, the 
Guerrier, the Provence, the Fantasque of sixty-four, the Sagittaire 
of fifty, were all vessels of recent construction, upon which the engi- 
neers had placed the very latest nautical improvements, and which 
appeared well-fitted for a long cruise. 

The officers were for the most part from a generation too young 
to have taken part in‘the maritime misfortunes of the previous reign; 
however, it drew from these sad and recent memories the lessons of 
the experience, and the ardent desire to revenge them. Many belonged 
to the nobility of Provence, which was, with the nobility of Brittany, 
its rival in devotion and glory, the great nursery of the military 
marine of the old regime. Broves, Raymondis, Barras de Saint- 
Laurent, Mories Castellet, Chabert Cogolin, Desmichels, Champorcin, 
Suffren, d’Albert de Rions, bore names justly celebrated in the Navy 
of the Levant. 

The least known perhaps at Toulon among the general officers of 
the squadron was the commander-in-chief himself, the Vice-Admiral 
Count d’Estaing, aged at this time forty-nine years. 

Charles-Henri-Theodet d’Estaing du Saillas, known as Count 
d’Estaing, was not a sailor until in the second part of his life. After 
having served under Maurice of Saxony-he went over into the Indies 
as brigadier-general with Ashe and Lally; he fought valiantly but 
was taken by the English at Madras. He entertained for the enemies 
of France a profound hatred which could inspire in him one of his 
latest utterances: “When you have caused my head to fall,” he said 
to the judges of the Revolutionary tribunal, “send it to the English, 
they will pay you well for it.” Regaining his liberty after the battle 
of Madras, he set about arming, at the Isle of France, two vessels of 
the India Company. In a cruise of five months, conducted with great 
dash; he destroyed several English settlements on the Persian Gulf, 
and on the coasts of Sumatra. Captured by an English vessel while 
on his return to Europe; thrown into prison at Plymouth where he 
remained some time, he finally returned to France and prepared a 
great expedition against Brazil; but this did not take place. It served, 
however, to raise him step by step to the grade of lieutenant-general 
of the Army and of chief-of-squadron of the Navy (October, 1762). 

His ascension to the highest grades was very rapid; governor- 
general of the Leeward Islands with residence at Saint Domingo; 
lieutenant-general of the Navy; commandant of the Navy and of the 
city of Brest, he attained on February 6, 1777, to have created for him 
in time of full peace, by the side of the ancient dignities of vice- 
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admiral of the Ponant and vice-admiral of the Levant, the new title 
of “vice-admiral of the seas of Asia and America.” His intrusive 
character, and this abnormal advancement, joined with the art that 
he possessed in marvellous degree of pushing himself at court and in 
public, brought to the new admiral much enmity. As to d’Estaing, 
he justified his course by appealing to illustrious examples. “I have 
not come up through the lower grades of the Navy. In this respect 
I am in common with four of the greatest men that have commanded 
it. The great Du Quesne was one of them; the marshal of Tourville 
also entered with the same grade he had held in the land service. M. 
Du Guay-Trouin and Jean-Bart were not able to begin there on ac- 
count of their birth. If I ever come to imitate them in anything it 
will be glory for me to have had the same disadvantage that they 
had.” rai 

Among the reproaches that the jealousy of the naval corps ad- 
dressed to d’Estaing, was that of giving his confidence readily to 
“upstarts,’ whose origin recalled his own career; but it must be 
recognized that this confidence was far from being always misplaced. 
He gave the command of the Guerrier to an officer who had been at 
first a lawyer, then secretary to an embassy, then captain of dragoons 
in Canada, then aide-de-camp to Montcalm and brigadier-general. 
This captain of vessel, with a career so little classical, was the first 
French sailor to make the tour of the world—his name was Bougain- 
ville. D’Estaing brought from Brest a geometrician and inventor of 
nautical instruments: to whom he confided the delicate functions of 
major and intendent of the naval Army; this-man of science made 
proof, in the course of a campaign of twenty months, of the complex 
and multifarious qualities which mark the accomplished chief of staff, 
he was the chevalier de Borda. 

D’Estaing was very fond of writing and he often wrote. with 
talent. His papers of all classes, easily recognizable by the fine 
(small) hand and numerous erasures—memoires, reports, plans, cor- 
respondence, etc.—form the most extensive collection among papers 
from general officers, possessed by the archives of the Navy But the 
man of the desk was also a man of action, energetic in manner and 
quick in decision : 

Called February 8, 1778, to the command of the squadron that was 
fitting out in Toulon, he took at Paris, in concert with the minister, 
M. de Sartine, all the measures necessary. March 27th he arrived at 
Toulon. April 13th he put to sea with all his squadron. “Prompti- 
tude,” said he as a true warrior, “is the first of weapons; to surprise 
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is nearly to conquer.” Later he was caused to grieve over the same 
haste in his departure. It is certain that everything was not entirely 
ready ; the arsenal of Toulon which he had characterized as “cruelly, 
miserly,” had not been able to furnish him with all that he had asked 
for, and which was really necessary for him. But he wished to sail 
without delay because it was necessary; he was off. 


Il. 


It was not in the direction of Brest that the squadron of d’Estaing 
sailed from Toulon before the breeze. It did not leave the shores of 
Provence to regain the French coast in Brittany. It left to cross the 
wide Atlantic and to approach the shores of the United States. At 
this time France had not yet broken officially with England; never- 
theless she had formed an alliance with the new State born in Phila- 
delphia. It was to the young Republic of the New World that d’Esta- 
ing had the great honor of conducting the vessels of the oldest mon- 
archy of Europe. 

Considered from the point of view of maritime history proper, 
the decision taken by the government of Louis XVI marked a capital 
date of our naval history. Until then, even with those men of the sea 
of the stamp of a Du Quesne, or of a Tourville, the French navy had 
always been a little slave of the coast; it had rarely had other fields 
for maneuver than the Mediterranean, the Gulf of Gascony, and the 
Channel. As to the fleets which had left France for Canada, the An- 
tilles, or India, they had had at least as much the character of convoys 
of commerce, as the character of, war squadrons; far from going to 
attack, they went to escort and defend. In this instance it was the 
most audacious offensive—a great maritime war with entire liberty 
of movement, that d’Estaing was authorized to carry on. To compre- 
hend the capital importance of this movement we must not forget 
that this crossing of the Atlantic from Toulon to New York consti- 
tuted the inaugration of the American war. The squadron of d’Orvil- 
liers had not yet left the harbor of Brest ; when it did leave it was for 
the purpose of cruising in the Channel, following the classic play of 
temporizing and awaiting a combat. Here, on the contrary, the in- 
structions to d’Estaing enjoined upon him to go to seek the enemy 
directly, beyond the Atlantic. In submitting his plan to the council 
of Louis XVI and in inducing them to accept the idea of this very 
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long distance campaign, Sartine gave to maritime warfare an alto- 
gether new orientation. 

In the offensive which d’Estaing inaugurated there was much that 
was unknown. The dangers of a long voyage, the difficulty of keep- 
ing together the diverse unities of the fleet, were nothing alongside of 
the ignorance of the conditions under which they were to fight. At 
such a distance from France the French squadron would have no 
other source to depend upon but itself and the country where it was 
going. This country itself was a land unknown; of its coasts the 
conditions of access and anchorages, they knew almost nothing; for 
a French ship was never seen in these regions, reserved exclusively 
for the English. They expected pilots from the country who alone 
could furnish them with the knowledge of the nautical conditions. 
In this respect they were doomed to experience more than one dis- 
appointment; all our chiefs of squadrons and captains, d’Estaing, 
Grasse, Suffren, are unanimous on this point—the ignorance or in- 
competence of the American pilots. With respect to material re- 
sources that the country could furnish for a naval force, there had 
been also more than one deception. In this republic which was hardly 
born, there was nothing which could remind one of France with its 
intelligent organization and its well-fitted arsenals. In fact, our 
squadron was not able to secure, so to speak, either cordage or 
naval stores during its sojourn in the United States. But, that which 
was never lacking, was the cordiality of the welcome which our sol- 
diers and sailors everywhere met. The first officer of the Royal Navy 
who, in his official character, de Sainneville, lieutenant of the Navy 
commanding the frigate Nymphe, has left an interesting account of 
his sojourn in Boston; he remained in the capital of Massachusetts 
from the 5th to the 19th of May, 1778; it was at this time that the 
squadron of d’Estaing was crossing the sea. 

“T was,” says Sainneville, “conducted on my arrival to the office 
of war, the president of which invited me to dinner. We dined in a 
coffee house. An enthusiast, after drinking, fell upon my neck in his 
delight on seeing me among them, and congratulated me on being the 
first vessel of the king of France that had been seen in Boston harbor 
and compelled:me to agree with him that the situation in which I 
found myself marked an epoch in the life of man.” At the wharf 
the people of all ranks flocked around me seizing my hand, listening 
to me, following me, and turning away from me only to look with 
satisfaction upon the flag of the king floating for the first time in this 
centre of American cities. The spectacle was one of the most inter- 
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esting I have ever enjoyed. Three days afterward the “Sovereignty” 
of Boston invited him with all the officers to a grand dinner. They 
spent four hours at the table. At the close the president proposed 
nine toasts in an order which might have aroused irritation concern- 
ing the proctocol. But he said to Sainneville “that if he had com- 
mitted any faults against what was due to France or to him, he 
begged him to attribute it only to the ignorance which a poor country- 
man such as himself must have of the received usages in such a cere- 
mony.” 


ITI. 


When it was decided at Versailles that the squadron of d’Estaing 
should depart, the military situation of the United States was as fol- 
lows: The English general, Clinton, had taken possession of Phila- 
delphia which had been the cradle of the Republic; the English 
squadron of Richard Howe, nine vessels strong, cruised off the mouth 
of Delaware Bay which formed the harbor of Philadelphia. Coming 
unexpectedly, the French squadron was to disperse the squadron of 
Howe; by this stroke Clinton, shut up in Philadelphia, would be 
obliged to lay down his arms. A new Saratiga, much grander than 
the original, would consecrate definitely American liberty. This all 
could be—on one condition. If d’Estaing should appear in America 
with the rapidity of lightning, and should disperse Howe before that 
person had had the time to recognize the hand that had launched the 
bolt. Things did not come to pass that way. 

Leaving Toulon with a fair wind our squadron was almost imme- 
diately stopped by calms. It required more than a month, exactly 
thirty-three days to reach the Straits of Gibraltar. The satisfaction 
of having finally passed, with all hjs vessels, this dangerous channel, 
above all, the joy of being wafted at present on the Atlantic with a 
good wind from the east which was swelling the sails, inspires the 
admiral with this despatch (May 19th, 1778): 

“The details of humanity do not appear to you, monseigneur, be- 
neath you. The sailors have families to whom they are dear and 
whom they love. Their imagination is satisfied in writing to them, 
but they all say their letters never arrive. I have ordered, following 
the statute, that they make all enclosures. under your envelope. Be 
kind enough to order very positively that they do not fail in your 
office to deliver them strictly to those addressed. If they should 
arrive countersigned, this would have a prodigious effect. There is 
not a quartermaster’s wife who would not believe her husband was 
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on intimate terms with you. All the girls of the villages, expectant 
of this honor and the freedom that comes from an absent husband, 
would, without contradiction, want ‘a sailor for a husband, and the 
sailor classes would increase. Pardon me for my extravagance, but 
the wind is fair, and that wine goes to the head.” 

May 2oth, when they were forty leagues west of Cape St. Vincent 
the purpose of the expedition was officially revealed; the captains 
received orders to open their sealed orders; they knew then that they 
were going to America. On board the Languedoc, the admiral’s 
vessel, solemn preparations were made. At 11 o'clock the chaplain 
celebrated mass with great pomp; d’Estaing and his staff were pres- 
ent, as well as a passenger who had embarked at Toulon in a mys- 
terious manner, and who was then presented under his real name— 
Gerard de Raynevel, minister plenipotentiary of his Very Christian 
Majesty near the Congress. The Languedoc was thoroughly dec- 
orated ; the admiral’s flag and the flag from the quarter deck floated 
in the breeze. After the mass the admiral had read a declaration 
before the whole ship’s company: Order was to pursue any English 
vessels, each one being assured of a share in the prizes taken, ac- 
cording to his rank. The reading of this was received with acclama- 
tions, many times repeated, of “Vive le Roi” (Long live the king). 

Crossing the Mediterranean had taken up thirty-three days; it 
took fifty-two more to go from Gibraltar to the Delaware; that is in 
all three months and five days. People have not failed to reproach 
d’Estaing for the excessive slowness of this voyage, which wore out 
his crews before coming in contact with the enemy, and which caused 
him to arrive after the enemy had stolen away. The admiral, who 
suffered more than any one else from this loss of time, knew well that 
it was necessary to sacrifice everything to celerity; but, not to speak 
of the calms against which he could do nothing, how could he'pro- 
ceed at a regular and uniform rate of speed with vessels, some of 
which were desperately slow? In a table of classification with re- 
spect to sailing, it was shown that in twelve of the naval units, there 
were six catagories of speed. “That which would give’ you an idea, 
monseigneur, of the slowness to which we are condemned by the 
Gurrier and the Vaillant, is that all the merchant vessels which are 
along with us are never separated from the squadron only when they 
chose to be. These two vessels suffer and run the risk of losing their 
masts, by being always covered with sails, while we roll and the sea 
devours us, because it is constantly necessary to brail up and wait 
for them.” 
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The single incident of these long and weary weeks of sailing was 
the capture of two English commercial vessels; they were captured 
to prevent them from carrying to America the news of our coming. 
Finally, July 7, without anything as yet having announced their pres- 
ence, the twelve vessels arrived in Delaware Bay. The anchorage, 
which was not without danger, was made with perfect success, not- 
withstanding the lack of pilots. But the English had left. About 
fifteen days of delay had prevented d’Estaing from executing his 
plan. 

Clinton, whose position in Philadelphia was threatening to become 
critical, had evacuated that city on June 22, going in the direction 
of New York. He had ordered Howe to leave the cruising off the 
Delaware and to establish himself in the bay of Sandy Hook. These 
two movements were effected on parallel lines, by land and by sea. 
Clinton and Howe had rejoined at Sandy Hook; from this place the 
English Army passed over to New York on the sqaudron. Clinton 
was saved. 

What did d’Estaing do now that the nest was empty? His in- 
structions were but little definite ; as will be understood, because of the 
distance, the time required to pass over it, and above all, because of 
the imperfect knowledge that they had in Versailles of the theatre of 
the American war. They said to him to do what he “believed to be 
the most proper ;” he had perfect latitude to attack the enemies “there 
where he would be able to injure them most, and where he judged it 
to be most useful to the interests of His Majesty or to the glory of 
his arms.” If the superiority of the English upon the sea did not 
permit him to attempt anything, he muse retire to Boston, revictual 
himself there, and from there proceed to the Antilles where various 
operations against the English islands were indicated to him. Never- 
theless he was urgently recommended not to leave for the Antilles 
before having performed “an action beneficial to the Americans, glo- 
rious for the arms of the king, fit to manifest immediately the protec- 
tion that His Majesty accorded to his allies.” 

To respond to the spirit of his instructions, d’Estaing decided to 
attempt immediately off Sandy Hook what he had not been able to do 
off the Delaware. He detached the frigate Chimere to carry Gerard 
de Rayrieville to Philadelphia, then he again put to sea, July 8. He 
arrived off the heights of Sandy Hook about forty-eight hours later. 
He remained there eleven days, from July 11 to July 22. 

Sandy Hook was in this campaign the first station made by the 
French squadror, the second was Newport, the third Boston. 
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IV. 


The squadron of Howe was in the anchorage off New York, was 
materially less in number than the French squadron—nine vessels 
against twelve, of which six were of sixty-four guns and three of 
fifty ; but it had several advantages ; more homogeneity, crews in bet- 
ter condition, and above all, the advantage of a defensive position 
in an anchorage which its chief knew prefectly. 

D’Estaing feared to enter these channels.of the bay of New York 
without pilots; some of his vessels, as the Languedoc and the Cesar, 
drew a great depth of water. He began by casting anchor off the 
heights of Shrewsbury River, between the point of Sandy Hook to 
the north, and, to the south, the bathing beach much frequented to- 
day, of Long Branch. From there he could'command all the entrances 
to the harbor of New York. Howe was enclosed in the mouse-trap ; 
it remained now only to go there and seize him. 

The admiral had sent by land a confidential officer, M. de Choin, 
major of infantry, to Washington to secure a re-supply of water for 
the squadron, and to send some pilots, thoroughly familiar with the 
channels to New York. While he awaited an answer he received this 
letter from a correspondent who wrote to him then for the first time: 


“In camp near Paramus July 14, 1778. It is with very lively satis- 
faction, M. le Count, that I learn of the arrival of a French fleet upon 
the coasts of America. I have not less, in knowing that you command 
it; and this latter furnishes me with a pleasure greater still, that of 
learning the news of a victory more important, I believe at this junc- 
ture, than ever a victory has been. I love to think that you will give 
the first blows to an insolent nation, because I know that you will 
appreciate the pleasure of humiliating it, and that you know it well 
enough to hate it. I have the honor to share with you in this senti- 
ment by reason of the ties of blood and by our common title of 
Auvergnat, and there are no reasons in the world which do not join 
in making me desire your success with an ardor impossible to express. 
It is very important at this time for more than one reason, and I hope 
M. le Count, to see very soon justified anew the sentiments with 
which I have seen, messieurs, the English in London honor you. May 
you defeat them, send them to the bottom, put them as low as they 
have been insolent! May you begin the grand work of their destruc- 
tion which will put their nation under the feet of ours! May you 
prove to them, at their expense, what a Frenchman and a French 
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Auvergnat can do! May you do to them as much evil as they desire 
to do to us!” 

The author of this vibrant letter was the young Marquis de La 
Fayette. 

D’Estaing received also a very generous letter from Washington. 
“The arrival upon our coasts of a fleet belonging to His Very Chris- 
tian Majesty is an event which renders me extremely happy.” The 
general-in-chief felicitated him in advance of the victory that every 
one expected ; as he also felicitated himself upon the assignment which 
united him to the admiral, 

The moment seemed to have arrived to give to the English the 
mortal blow. At that hour even Washington thought of crossing the 
Hudson above New York at King’s Ferry ; joining himself on the left 
bank to his lieutenant, Gates, who was already there with 7,000 or 
8,000 men, he would then move to envelope Clinton in the rear, while 
d’Estaing would attack Howe’s squadron in front. 

The plan was fine and an excellent combination. To execute it 
it was necessary for the French squadron to enter the lower bay 
which forms the southern part of the harbor of New York. It was 
not until July 18th that.de Choin announced to d’Estaing the arrival 
of some pilots, among them a colonel of militia, “who was said to be 
very thorough in his knowledge of the river;” this man who knew 
himself to be necessary and who could not have had a very ardent 
attachment to the cause of independence, took his time; he did not 
wish to travel otherwise than in a cab. The pilot, the most expe- 
rienced in the country, the one who in the preceding wars piloted the 
English ships, commenced by refusing to come aboard our vessels; 
he had the fever. It took the supplications of La Fayette and some 
American generals to overcome his attack. Some captains of merchant 
vessels could still be found. De Choin had but little confidence in a 
personnel which moved with so little spirit; he advised d’Estaing to 
make them answer for their maneuvers with their heads. 

The admiral was very anxious for action; he was expecting the 
arrival very soon of Byron’s squadron which had left England about 
the middle of May. By all means it was necessary to act without 
delay. Now the pilots declared unanimously that what was demanded 
of them was impossible ; the vessels of sixty-four guns could not enter 
New York with these guns. D’Estaing had six of this class, two of 
most powerful artillery, four of only smaller artillery.. He insisted ; 
the pilots replied that there was in the channel only twenty-three 
English feet or twenty-one and a half French feet of water; while the 
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French vessels drew from twenty-three to twenty-five feet of water. 
D’Estaing verified these statements by soundings made by the pilots 
under the direction of a lieutenant of the Navy, M. de Ribieres, the 
verification gave upon the bar, twenty-two feet. D’Estaing tried a 
final argument ; he offered 150,000 francs to the pilot who would take 
him through—no one would accept. , 

Then a council of war was held on board the Languedoc on the 
20th of July. The admiral informed the chiefs of squadrons and the 
commanders of what had taken place and showed one time more the 
categorical refusal of the pilots. It was then impossible to attempt 
anything in the harbor of Sandy Hook. Washington had expressed 
the desire that if the operations at New York could not be executed, 
the allied squadron should proceed to Rhode Island to deliver New- 
port. The admiral communicated to his officers the information that 
he had with regard to that city and informed them that they would 
sail for that port. ; 

On July 22d the French squadron sailed from the shores of Sandy 
Hook. Off the Delaware d’Estaing had not seen the English. Off 
Sandy Hook he had seen them but did not attack them. 

While rendering justice to the good will of d’Estaing to his very 
sincere desire to pass through the New York channels we cannot 
refrain from saying that his decision was infinitely to be regretted. 
New York was then the English military capital in the United Sates ; 
to destroy the squadron of Howe and the army of Clinton was to 
end the war at a single-blow. The admiral knew this better than 
any one else. Hence he took care to lay before Laurens, the president 
of the Congress, as, later before the minister, the imperious reasons 
which had forced upon him his determination. Nevertheless, we may 
ask: If a bold sailor would not have risked, if not all of his squadron, 
at least some of his vessels upon that bar reputed impassable? Let us 
admit that d’Estaing would here have lost some vessels on the bar; 
he thus might have “bottled up” the squadron of the enemy. But 
among his vessels four at least could have passed; those which were 
of the same class as the vessels of Howe anchored in the bay. One 
of these, the Fantasque, had for its commander, Suffren. Who knows 
if it would not have been given to the future vanquisher of Praia to 
inaugurate in the lower bay his irresistible offensive? Nothing was 
done; neither blockade, obstruction of the channels, nor penetration 
into the bav. 
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V. 


From Sandy Hook to Rhode Island took seven days, “seven days 
of anxiety,” said d’Estaing, “for we were short of water and the 
number of cases of scurvy increased rapidly.” July 29 the squadron 
arrivetl in sight of Newport. Here, too, the help of pilots was neces- 
sary; the approach to Rhode Island was only through difficult and 
sinuous channels.. Rhode Island is one of the islands of the very 
much indented Narragansett Bay; at its southern extremity it con- 
tains the city of Newport, which is to-day the queen of American 
watering places. It is surrounded by a very narrow arm of the sea. 
The channel on the east separates it from the main land; on the west, 
it fronts the islands of Conanicut and Prudence, themselves being 
separated from the coast by Narragansett Bay proper. Altogether it 
forms a military position of the first order. For d’Estaing it was his 
work to guard the three channels. Major-General Sullivan, coming 
from the interior, was to attack from the north and cause the capitu- 
lation in Newport of the six thousand men who were there. The part 
of the French admiral was to hinder this army from escaping either by 
the coast or by sea. 

D’Estaing and Sullivan could not act at once. On coming to 
anchor, July 29th, near Newport, the admiral received a letter from 
the general; he was not ready; his militiamen were still at their 
homes; he asked that they wait on him. The reason was genuine; 
it is known how little the American militia had of the character of 
regular troops; but perhaps there was mingled with it a little of that 
jealousy of which La Fayette forewarned d’Estaing. “I feel truly that 
it is annoying to certain people to see foreigners play the attractive 
parts of the piece. The attack of General Sullivan, however im- 
portant, would only be what is called in comedy a little robe de 
chambre affair in comparison with the spectacle that your fleet and 
your troops would make.’ The admiral consented to wait, but as he 
said: ‘The precious moment of arrival, the moment which astonishes, 
and in which often there is no resistance, was lost.” 

The operations commenced by a sort of blockade. The bulk of 
the squadron remained at the opening of the central channel between 
Rhode Island and Conanicut ; two frigates entered the western chan- 
nel and there burned a corvette and two galleys. In the western 
channel, or in the Narragansett, were sent the Sagittaire of d’Albert 
de Rions and the Fantasque of Suffren. These two captains who 
were often brothers in arms, sailed around the island of Conanicut, 
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reducing to silence two batteries on it; then passing between this 
island and Prudence, they burned four frigates and a corvette. All 
the approaches to Newport were occupied by our vessels. Sullivan 
had nothing to do but to come and gather the laurels which had all 
been prepared. 

Things remained in this state until August 8th. At this date the 
American Army was finally ready; the moment had come for a vig- 
orous action. D’Estaing left at sea to prevent any arrival of succor, 
the Protecteur and the Provence. With the eight vessels remaining 
he forced the central channel after a lively cannonade with the batter- 
ies of Newport and went directly to an anchorage out of the range of 
the English fire. At this anchorage he was joined by the Sagittaire 
and the Fantasque, while a third frigate had re-enforced, in the east- 
ern channel, the two frigates which were already there. All these 
movements were accomplished with precision and method. The gen- 
eral attack was to take place on the 1oth. Sullivan was to attack 
along the eastern channel under the protection of the three frigates ; 
d’Estaing, with his ten vessels jointly, was to attack by the central 
channel of which he was master. 

On the oth d’Estaing landed on the island of Conanicut some 
battalions of troops intended for land service to be drilled some hours 
to prepare them for the general assault the next day. The weather 
was foggy as it often is in this region, even in midsummer. With the 
ascending sun the fog lifted. The admiral then discovered in full 
view an unexpected sight. The Protecteur and Provence had taken 
refuge with all haste in the channel of the west; and a squadron of 
thirty-six sail, of which fourteen were vessels of double batteries, was 
approaching the coast. One can easily imagine what had taken place. 
Howe, being at liberty since the 22d of July, re-enforced by several 
vessels, had put off in our pursuit. It was the position of Sandy Hook 
reversed, we were in the trap, the English on the outside. 

It is proper here to applaud the firmness and above all the presence 
of mind of d’Estaing. Surprised all at once by this contretemps so 
unfavorable, attributable above everything else to the delay of Sulli- 
van, he did not lose a moment in preparing to face the danger; his 
decision and energy and his rapidity surely deserved a better recom- 
pense. 

He employed the evening of the 9th in mooring his vessels very 
solidly in case of a direct attack from the enemy; he had at the time 
eleven vessels; the Provence had joined the others; as to the Pro- 
tecteur, her draught of water obliged her to remain in the western 
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channel. The night passed under arms but without alarms. . Although 
the prevailing winds of the season, that is to say, the winds from the 
south, invited the English to attack, Howe had anchored at a good 
distance from the shore. On the morning of the roth the wind, by 
little and little, shifted to the north. In a moment d’Estaing took his 
course ; at half-past six in the morning he signaled to hold themselves 
in readiness to sail; at half-past he signaled to cut their cables and file 
to the south, 

The sortie was a dangerous operation. It was necessary to go 
through the channel of Newport where new and powerful batteries 
had been erected the night before; and, after that, they must run the 
tisk of presenting themselves to the enemy, one after another, for the 
narrowness of the channel obliged them to go out in single file; but 
following the words of d’Estaing: “The combat, the most disad- 
vantageous was really less so than our anchorage.” The movement 
was effected under a rather light wind ; to show that there was noth- 
ing to fear, d’Estaing did not send out the Languedoc until the fifth 
vessel. They exchanged some volleys with the batteries of Newport 
and passed on. At sea they were rejoined by the Protecteur which 
had disembogued on its own side from the western channel. The 
whole squadron had now reunited, except the two frigates in the 
eastern channel which were to protect Sullivan. 


Howe had not expected this bold movement which was executed 
in barely two hours. As the fourth vessel came out he raised anchor. 
D’Estaing set off immediately in pursuit at half-past eleven the same 
morning. The wind was light; Howe was in advance, and our ves- 
sels—as will be remembered—sailed with unequal rates of speed. 
They chased all the afternoon and night. The English thought of 
nothing but getting away, and fled tntil they closed themselves up in 
New York. On the 11th d’Estaing thought of winning a victory. 
Let us listen to him; his report to the minister contains some most 
dramatic recitals. 

“The wind having freshened, we were gaining on them sensibly. 
An hour-and-a-half after noon, there seemed no more doubt; we 
believed that we would certainly overtake them. The maneuvers of 
Lord Howe, who continued to flee before the wind, but losing distance, 
showed that he no longer flattered himself of escaping a combat. The 
wind and sea increased. Our advance guard, in five hours and three- 
quarters, had reached the English rear guard; in luffing up they were 
engaged. The weather; which for four hours had been growing worse, 
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and cloudy, was now blowing a gale. At six o’clock, I was compelled 
to take in all sail except the fore stay-sail and mizzen try-sail.” The 
two squadrons -were soon hidden one from the other, separated. 
D’Estaing intended to resume the chase the next morning; but the 
night of the 11th proved to be the supreme night for the Languedoc. 


“At half-past three in the morning—pardon me, sir, this excess of 
detail and precision; the man who has had both arms and both legs 
cut off, all at the same time, cannot in his sad narrative omit an 
instant—the bowsprit broke; then the foremast; then the main-top ; 
then the mizzen mast; finally the main-mast fell. Our rudder broke 
next. This last misfortune was the greatest of all. We were now 
only a floating mass with nothing to steady us, and nothing to guide 
us.” This horrible storm continued all day of the 12th and all the 
night following. In the afternoon of the 13th the wind became more 
manageable. But then there was danger of another character. An 
English vessel, the Renown, of fifty guns, came down upon the quarter 
of the Langueroc, which was without rudder and without sails, and 
which had only six guns, very soon only five capable of answering. 
The English shot swept her from one end to the other; entering the 
stern they traversed the whole length of her batteries, and, lodged in 
her bows. For some unknown reason the Renown, after some volleys, 
gave up its prey and disappeared. 

Upon the advice of one of his officers, d’Estaing decided to anchor. 
The idea was a happy one; the next day, the 14th, at daybreak, they 
saw approaching seven vessels of the squadron, and soon after, two 
more. While they were at work setting up a jury mast on the Langue- 
doc, and re-rigging the other vessels, which had all suffered, d’Esta- 
ing transferred his flag to the Hector. “I yielded,” he said, “to the 
desire to find the English.” Atleast he was able to capture on the 
15th, a corvette of seven guns. The 17th, the repairs were nearly 
terminated, so far as they could be on the high sea ; and all the squad- 
ron was together except the Cesar, of which they had no tidings. 
D’Estaing returned to the Languedoc, but was ready in case of battle 
to go to the Protecteur, and raised anchor. If he had’ consulted only 
his own urgent need of repairs and repose, he would have sailed away 
to the Delaware, whics was near enough, or, better still, to Boston, 
because of the resources at that port. But he had promised Sullivan 
to return; before all it was necessary “to prove to the new allies of 
His Majesty that one must know how to sacrifice all, to hold to what 
has been promised.” The signal was given to proceed northward: 
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August 2oth, after this cruise of ten days so full of hazard and acci- 
dent, the indefatigable Admiral anchored again before Rhode Island. 

The situation at Newport was just the same. Sullivan had con- 
fined himself to erecting some batteries against the place which were 
ineffective; he needed, he said, some French troops to attempt an 
escalade, and he asked that the squadron retake its position in the 
central channel. La Fayette and General Greene came on board the 
Languedoc to hold a conference with d’Estaing. A council of war 
was held August:21. To the demand for the aid of six hundred men 
made by, La Fayette in the name of Sullivan, the Admiral replied that 
he was ready to furnish twelve hundred on condition that they would 
guarantee him that Newport would fall within two days. La Fayette 
could not undertake this obligation. Then the council decided that 
the squadron could not tarry longer in the harbor; two of its vessels 
were entirely dismasted; they were short of everything. The order 
of the King was positive: to go to Boston in case of accident, or of 
the arrival of a superior fleet. Now the Fantasque, and the Sagittaire, 
had recognized a vessel of three decks, which could belong only to 
the squadron of Byron, recently arrived. The unanimous decision of 
the council was to go to Boston immediately, for the purpose of re- 
rigging and re-victualing. This decision was put into execution at 
once. August 22 the whole squadron set sail.. The second halt before 
Rhode Island had lasted only twenty-four hours. 

Such was the third stage of the French squadron. At the Delaware 
they had not seen the enemy; at Sandy Hook they had seen him 
without being able to get to him; at Rhode Island they had pursued 
him without being able to overtake him. 

When it was seen that Newport which the Franco-Americans had 
failed to take was still in the hands of the English, the disappoint- 
ment was very great in the camp of Sullivan. This general went so 
far as to publish a general order untomplimentary to the French; he 
forgot that his own delay was the first and only cause of the series of 
mishaps. D’Estaing, who had the consciousness of having done his 
duty, did not take the trouble to exhonerate himself; he contented 
himself with saying that if his men and his vessels who had been at 
sea these long weeks could enjoy finally some days of repose; if they 
could find in Boston the recuperation and the material of which he 
had such urgent need, he would be ready to go out afresh and to 
“fight for the glory of the French name, and for .the interests of 


America.” 
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VI. 


Leaving Rhode Island August 22d with all the squadron, including 
the two frigates which had remained in the east channel, d’Estaing 
arrived in the harbor of Boston, August 28th. He found there the 
Cesar which had been separated from the fleet since the first departure 
from Rhode Island. This vessel, that Count de Broves, chief of 
squadron commanded, had sustained a very severe conflict with the 
Iris of fifty guns August 16th, and was upon the point of capturing 
her when its steering wheel was knocked to pieces by a shot; it was 
compelled to give up the chase. Following previous instructions it 
had come to Boston. The French squadron found itself again com- 
plete. 

Hardly arrived in the waters of Boston, d’Estaing made proof of 
an astonishing activity. Rightly fearing he might be followed, he did 
not wish to be surprised. One of the good anchorages of Boston 
harbor is Quincy Bay; but it is commanded by the island and bay of 
Nantasket, situated further east. Hence, three vessels only, of which 
the repairs were urgent, the Languedoc, the Marsellais and the Pro- 
vence, anchored in.Quincy Bay; the nine others remained in the 
waters of Nantasket. The frigates taken into the port itself were 
nearly wholly disarmed; equipage and material were used in a few 
hours in arming a vast entrenched camp. They occupied the three 
positions which commanded Quincy Bay, the very tapering peninsula 
of Hull which forms the western point of Nantasket ; George’s Island 
which is occupied to-day by a powerful fort; Lovell Island; behind 
this Galop Island also was put in a state of defense. Bourgainville, 
Broves, Chabert, d’Albert de Rions occupied these several positions, 
all well supplied with mortars, and making altogether a very solid. 
defense. Supported by these batteries, the nine vessels which had 
suffered least were anchored in a semi-circle in the harbor of Nantas- 
ket ; from the offing, said d’Estaing, “they presented the most imposing 
order.” Aboard the Cesar the admiral was ready to respond to any 
attack. 

Only three days after the arrival at Boston, August 31st, while 
these preparations for defense were going on with feverish activity, 
the English squadron was signaled outside. For the Americans, ever 
ready to pay little account to the dangers our vessels were running, 
this was only a mirage. The next morning, September Ist, it could 
be seen very well that it was the squadron of. Howe sixteen or 
eighteen sail strong; for it had been re-enforced by a part of Byron’s 
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squadron. The preparations to receive it were not finished, but each 
one was at his post for battle. The English showed themselves in the 
distance without even coming within range of cannon shot; they 
judged the position too strong to be forced; too dangerous to be 
blockaded. One of their vessels, the Saint Alban, lost its anchors in 
Cape Cod, southeast of Nantasket. After their departure the work 
on the fortifications continued; the squadron was soon put beyond 
the reach of any surprise. At last they could enjoy a few days of 
security. 

However, this sojourn in Boston which was prolonged a little 
over two months was far from being a period of idleness. To procure 
masts and provisions in a country which was almost without re- 
sources; to deal with the government of Boston which was badly 
enough disposed toward us because of the pretended abandonment of 
Rhode Island; this task so difficult, required nothing less than the 
prodigious activity of the Chevalier de Borda, the unlimited devotion 
of all the officers, and the great diplomatic ingenuity of d’Estaing. 
It is difficult to form an idea of the work accomplished in these few 
weeks in rehabilitating, as nearly as possible, this squadron which had 
left Toulon in a state of imperfect preparation, and which had not 
been reprovisioned since its departure. 

September 25th the Council of Boston gave a grand banquet to the 
admiral and the officers of the squadron. Four tables of seventy 
covers each were laid. “The Americans were intermixed with us at 
each table to do honor to the festival which was of the greatest 
gaiety.” The hour of toasts having arrived, they drank to the health 
of, I do not know how many persons and things: “To America, to 
the King of France, to Congress, to the French fleet, to General 
Washington and the American Army, to the Independence of 
America, to the Alliance of France and America which should never 
be broken ; to the minister of France, near the Congress ; to Mr. Frank- 
lin, American Minister to the Court of France; to the friendship of 
France and to Liberty, to Commerce, to Count d’Estaing and all the 
officers of the French squadron in Boston harbor, to M. d’Orvilliers 
and all his Army, at the request of Count d’Estaing, to the President 
of the Council and all the Americans here present, to Mgr., the Duke 
of Chartres; to the Queen of France, to M. du Chaffault, to M., the 
Marquis de La Fayette; to the American Navy and ‘ships, to all the 
women and girls who have lost their husbands and lovers in the good 
cause, to the Duke of Choiseul, to M. de Sartine, to M. Maurepas.” 
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D’Estaing regretted to be so badly informed of what was going 
on among the English. “The part of spies,” said he, “is absolutely 
unknown, neglected, even despised by the Americans.” The news 
that Washington sent to him was always “late or false.” It was said 
that the English were preparing a great expedition against Boston. 
D’Estaing believed little in this, because of his conviction, elsewhere 
justified, that they were sending reinforcements to the Antilles. Ad- 
miral Byron had left Sandy Hook with sixteen vessels of the line 
and a large fleet of transports. D’Estaing waited twelve days without 
seeing him appear. It became difficult to remain longer in port. We 
had stored all that the country could furnish of provisions; “it was 
now indispensably necessary for us to leave.” At the end of October 
they prepared to sail with destination in the Antilles; in forty-eight 
hours they put on board all the artillery which had been landed for 
the work of fortification. November 2d a very violent wind favored 
our departure, for the enemy’s vessels were bound to take refuge at 
Rhode Island and New York. 

November 3d d’Estaing began preparations for sea; the next 
morning all the squadron was off Nantasket. They had not got out 
without accident. The Zele got badly aground, the Protecteur and 
Languedoc came near being lost. The admiral’s vessel, whose masts 
had been only imperfectly repaired, steered badly. They finally all got 
to sea. At the end of a month’s sailing, December 9th, the squadron 
of d’Estaing dropped anchor at Fort Royal, to-day, Fort de France,’ 
in Martinique. The days of trial were not over for d’Estaing. After 
a laborious campaign in the Antilles which was marked at least by 
the victory of Granada, he was to reappear in the United States for 
the operations of the fruitless siege of Savannah. He returned to 
Brest December 7, 1779, he had been to sea twenty months less six 
days, since his departure from Toulon. 


VII. 


On leaving Boston, the vice-admiral of the waters of Asia and 
America, addressed to the minister a, long report recounting to him 
the incidents of his sojourn upon the coasts of the United States. This 
document, bearing date of November 5, 1778, opens with the follow- 
ing lines: “The slowness of our sailing which robbed us of certain 
success, the lack of depth, which was found insurmountable, a violent 
wind which enabled an English squadron which came to attack us, 
to escape after thirty-six hours of pursuit, the dismasting of two of 
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our principal vessels, and the enormous superiority which the junction 
of two squadrons gave the enemy, have allowed us only a few tenta- 
tive of little injury to the English, ending with defensive precautions, 
as well as the preparations necessary to the carrying out of that part 
of my instructions which my judgment dictated.” 

The entire campaign of 1778 was not fruitless ; for the deliverance 
of Philadelphia was the result of the arrival of the squadron. But 
our inability at Sandy Hook, our ill-fortune at Newport, our inac- 
tivity at Boston, had too often given to these operations, however 
interesting, a character negative. The Americans were nevertheless 
very grateful to the Naval Army of His Majesty, Very Christian, for 
this vigorous effort, of which it could be said, it had paralyzed the 
movements of the English. The Congress of the United States 
rendered to the admiral and to his squadron a brilliant homage in its 
resolution of October 17, 1778. 

“Resolved, that His Excellency, Count d’Estaing, has constantly 
acted as a brave and wise officer; that His Excellency, the officers, 
sailors and soldiers, have fulfilled all that the United States could ex- 
pect of the expedition, as far as the circumstances and the character 
of the service would permit; and that they all hold just claims to the 
esteem of the friends of America.” 

G. Lacour-GaYET. 
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JACK HILTONS LOVE AFFATR. 


LIEUTENANT JOHN RANDOLPH Hitton, or more briefly, Jack Hilton,’ 
as he was familiarly known among his more intimate acquaintance, sat 
in the cozy and elegantly appointed library of the paternal mansion on 
Madison Avenue, with the morning paper in his hands and his eyes 
fixed with a look of apparently profound interest upon the column 
devoted to sporting news. He had just completed his twenty-fourth 
year ; was nearly six feet tall, with a form finely proportioned, clear 
blue eyes, light hair, and complexion to match, regular features, and 
of easy and engaging manners. He was an adept in all manly sports 
and athletic exercises ; a bold and fearless rider, with an almost over- 
weening love of horseflesh; which latter trait had, a few days before, 
led him, for the first time in his life, into doing a very foolish thing. 
He had bet—some would not hesitate to say recklessly for a person of 
his rather slender means—upon his favorite horse, which had been 
badly beaten in the late races at Jerome Park; and which fact, being 
duly chronicled in the morning papers, would have afforded him, it is 
to be supposed, food for reflection of a somewhat painful nature. But 
it would have been apparent to a close observer that his eyes were not 
following the lines; and, from his expression, that the subject-matter 
before him was not that which engrossed his thoughts. 

This was further evinced by his suddenly tossing the paper aside, 
rising abruptly from his chair, and pacing up and down the room, 
muttering to himself, “By Jove, a capital idea! If this isn’t a stroke 
in love’s diplomacy that is sure to win, let no one hereafter say that 
there is the first spark of genius in Jack Hilton’s noddle, that’s all.” 


He resumed his seat a minute or two after with an air of intense 


_self-satisfaction, and lit a cigar just as the door opened and a young 


man entered the room. 

“Accept my sincerest condolences, old boy,” were his first words, 
as he extended his hand to his friend. “Can’t stop but a moment; but 
I thought you needed sympathy.” 
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“Pshaw! I don’t want your condolences or your sympathy,” ex- 
claimed Hilton. “I never felt better in my life. Congratulate me, 
old fellow! Congratulate me! Victory is at last in sight.” 

“Well, you do take it rather peculiarly, to say the least,” remarked 
the other, laughing. “For a man who is just out of pocket a cool 
three hundred. to ask the congratulations of— But you know you 
have not won your——” 

“T say I have,—just as good as won,” exclaimed Hilton. 

“Just as good as won? What do you mean?” cried his friend, 
regarding him with a perplexed look. “Are you crazy? I tell you, 
you have lost. Why, Execlsior came in third. Haven’t you seen the 
morning papers ?”” 

“Oh,” said Hilton, with a laugh, “you are talking about those 
beastly races.” 

“The man actually laughs about it. Of course I am. And I 
‘must say, as the result of your first venture——” 

“And I say,” exclaimed Hilton, interrupting him, “confound the 
races! My brain was full of another matter. Sit down; I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

His friend, Charles Levison, drew a chair up to the opposite side 
of the fire-place and seated himself. 

“Fire away ; let fly the shafts of your eloquence, Roanoke (some- 
_ times facetiously so called by his friends on account of his illustrious 
namesake), for I think I rightly surmise your theme, and I am all 
attention,” he said, settling himself comfortably back in his chair and 
regarding Hilton with a somewhat amused expression. 

“As my oldest and most esteemed friend, Charlie,” Hilton began, 
handing him a cigar and relighting his own, “whom I have made my 
confidant all along, as you know, in this affaire du ceur of mine with 
Louise, I am now going to confide to you my next proposed step. It 
will bring her to may arms at once, I feel sure. I am going to write.a 
novel. I did think at first that I would attempt a poem; something 
in the style of ‘Childe Harold’; regular Spenserian metre, four cantos, 
and all that; but I’m afraid poesy wouldn’t prove my winning card; 
my—my forte doesn’t lie exactly in that direction. No; I'll write a 
novel.” 

Levison did not look the least bit enlightened. He could not see 
the connection between Hilton’s writing a novel and his way to the 
fair Louise’s heart. But he smoked on in silence, and awaited further 
developments. 
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“Louise, you know,” pursued his friend, “besides her other charms 
and accomplishments, is possessed of high literary attainments ; being 
in that respect, indeed, especially gifted. She dotes on Byron and 
Moore, admires sentiments strongly and warmly expressed, and in- 
clines almost wholly to the romantic school of poets,—as she calls it; 
and she has often accused me of having no poetry in my soul because 
I don’t go off into high-flown raptures, like herself, over her favorite 
authors. Imagine a veteran like me, a plain, matter-of-fact, hardy old 
son of Mars, paying court to the Muses, and falling into ecstasies of 
that kind! But I am sure she likes me; though, like all of her sex, 
she is, of course, more or less fickle. She sort of plays fast and loose 
with me. One day she warms and another fairly freezes me. I 
don’t know how often she has said to me, ‘Jack, if you were only an 
author.’ Indeed. she has said it so often, and at times, as I have 
thought, with such peculiar significance, that I have been tempted to 
interpret her meaning into, ‘Jack, if you were only an author, I’d 
marry you.’ Now, you know, I’m not literary myself,—that is, not 
particularly so; and there’s all the trouble. Louise is so awfully lit- 
erary herself that, no doubt, she has made up her mind she won’t 
marry a man who isn’t. Hinc ille lachryme. Yes, I shall write a 
novel.” 

“Why not begin in a more modest way, with a short essay?” 
Levison. “But can you write a novel?” 

“Of course I can’t. When I spoke of doing so I simply meant 
the mechanical or manual part.” 

“But, my dear fellow, it requires brains—some at least—as well as 
hands to be an author.” 

“Well, not necessarily in all cases,” laughted Hilton, “judging from 
some of the specimens of the literary art with which the market is 
now glutted. But in my case, others will supply the brains.” 

“Ah! I see. In plain English, you will bribe some poor devil of 
an author to write your novel for you, which, when transcribed into 
your own handwriting, you will proceed to palm off upon an unsus- 
pecting public as the offspring of your own genius.” 

“You haven’t quite hit it,” said Hilton; “but not to keep you in 
suspense any longer, I will now let you into my secret. But first— 
make me a bet; for I want to win back some of the money I lost 
on that confounded horse. I will wager you a hundred to fifty 
that I will write and have published, within one month from the 
present time, a good, readable novel, not of my own composition 
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or any one else’s,—better than any of Howell’s, Bulwet’s, or 
Crowford’s or any other author, and a great deal more original.” 

“And yet not written by any one,” observed Levison, smiling 
at the absurdity of the idea. 

“Now for my secret,” continued Hilton. “I go to a circulating 
library and procure—say a dozen novels; or as many as I can 
carry away in two or three visits. From each of these I select 
three chapters and a half, which will give me, at the least, forty- 
two; enough to make a good-sized novel. The subject; of course, 
must turn upon love and heroism; for that is the kind Louise 
likes.” 

“But, my dear fellow,” remarked Levison, amused at his 
friend’s earnestness, “there will be no connection; no continuity 
of plan or plot.” 

“No,—but an amazing degree of variety.” 

“And then the names.” 

“Those, of course, I shall alter. There must be an English 
nobleman,—say the Earl of Broadlands, and his young and lovely 
daughter and sole heiress, the Lady Ethelinda. The rival lovers, 
—Sir Marmaduke Neville and the Count de Chateau Rouge; and 
a villain—Jasper Blackmore. These are, of course, the merest 
outlines; the other personages and the various incidents of the 
story, such as murders, thrilling adventures, hairbreadth escapes, 
heroic exploits,—virtue triumphant, villany defeated, et cetera, et 
cetera, I will work in as they shall appear in the aforesaid novels.” 

“A novel way of writing one, certainly,” laughed Levison. 
“But Louise will be sure to detect the plagiarisms.” 

“I will take good care to guard against that,” said Hilton, “as 
I shall select only the oldest and least-read novels I can find; such 
as ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ ‘The Mysteries 
of Udolpho,’ ‘Cecilia,’ ‘The Italian,’ and other antiquated rubbish 
of that sort. To be sure, Louise admires the romantic and sen- 
timental, and has read a good deal of such stuff, but I don’t be- 
lieve she ever waded through any of those. Of course, I shall 
ask her advice on certain points, and read the story to her before 
it is printed.” 

“A most wise precaution, my dear fellow,” remarked Levison, 
with a touch of sly humor in his tone; “otherwise she may never 
be made aware of its existence.” : 

Reserve your jokes,—at least till after the event, my dear 
boy,” retorted Hilton. “And as for my confidence in regard to 
that, you have my offer of a bet of a hundred to fifty.” 
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“And do you realy mean to tell me in all seriousness, Jack,” 
asked Levison, “that you think you can write that story out and 
get it published within the short space of one month. And, be- 
sides, there is another difficulty in the way. The publishers would 
be sure to detect the imposition.” 

“Pshaw! publishers are used to such thefts.” 

“But, then, other authors may read your book and expose you. 
Besides, the critics would mercilessly tear you to pieces.” 

“Authors only read their own works. And as. for the critics, the 
more abused a book is the more it is read. It is the very best way to 
advertise it, and insure it a larger circulation.” 

“For a man who professes not to be literary,” remarked Levison, 
laughing, “you seem to have a pretty good knowledge of the expe- 
riences of publishers, the habits of authors, and the effects of criticism. 
Nevertheless, I fear your scheme is altogether too chimerical ; but you 
have my best wishes for your success all the same. And in the mean 
while I will take up your bet. A hundred to fifty-I think you said.” 

“With one proviso,” said Hilton. “And that is that I am not 
ordered to march before the expiration of the time named. ° If those 
rascally red-skins only behave themselves, and refrain from a breach 
of the peace for the next five weeks, I can have my leave of absence 
extended for that length of time, I am sure.” 

“Love and war are pretty serious matters, Jack; aren’t they?” said 
Levison. “Bad enough when taken separately; but when they get 
mixed up together Well, one may damage the body, but it is 
quite sure that the other plays very havoc with a fellow’s wits.” 

“Ah, Charlie,” said Hilton, sententiously, “‘the lord of the un- 
erring bow’ will some day transfix your heart with one of his fatal 
shafts. You will then feel less inclined to ridicule /a grande passion.” 

“Perhaps. In the mean time I shall remain in full enjoyment of 
my liberty, and my—wits,” observed Levison. “ “The lord of the 
unerring bow!’ That is good. You get that out of Byron; so it 
seems you do dip into poetry sometimes.” 

“Oh, I’m not quite such an ignoramus, in that respect, as perhaps 
Louise thinks I am; and I shall soon force her to confess that she has 
done me great injustice in accusing me of having no poetry or senti- 
ment in my soul,” said Hilton. “And now that you know it, what do- 
you think of my scheme?” 

“What do I think of it? One word in parting, my dear boy,” 
replied Levison, in a tone of unmingled humor and mock seriousness, 
as he rose from his seat, “which, as your sincere friend and well-- 
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wisher, I feel it my duty to speak. Remember Marc Antony, Hercules 
and Omphale, and the lion in love. They all yielded to the seduction 
of your ‘grande passion.’ And what then became of their prowess? 
Under the baleful influence of this same ‘grande passion,’ the first 
threw away a throne, the second laid aside his club for a distaff, and 
the third tamely submitted to having his teeth and nails extracted. 
As Jack Bunsby would remark, ‘the bearings of this observation lays 
in the application on it” Verbum satis sapientis.” 

“Oh, bother your mythological rubbish! Can’t you be serious for 
once in your life, Charlie?” cried Hilton. “I confide in you as a 
supposed sympathetic friend, and I find you a veritable Job’s com- 
forter.” 

“Believe me, Jack, I wish you all the success in the world,” re- 
sponded Levison. “I'll drop in upon you in a day or two to learn 
how you are progressing. And—let me see” pausing a moment by 
the open door, “a hundred to fifty, I think you said.” 


II. 


Immediately after his friend’s departure Hilton set about his ardu- 
ous task, or what might be more properly called his labor of love. 
With the books obtained from the public library, and others bérrowed 
from a few of his friends, he was soon in possession of the working . 
material from which was to arise the wonderful superstructure that 
was destined (as his rosy imagination pictured it to him) to win for 
him the hand of the obdurate and fickle Louise, and perhaps lay the 
foundation of his future fame and fortune. How happy and proud 
he would feel when he would have the right to say, “Louise, I am an 
author,” and to behold her soft blue eyes turned upon his with a 
look of mingled surprise, love, and admiration, and hear her ex- 
claim in tones of unfeigned rapture, “Now, Jack, I am thine. 
Take me!” 

In order to be free from interruption he confined himself within 
the strict privacy of his own room, and denied himself, upon the 
plea of indisposition, to all callers; where he would write nearly 
all day and often far into the night. Not to make his transforma- 
tion into a full-fledged author appear too sudden, Hilton, like 
some skillful tactician or wary general, bent upon the capture of 
some important stronghold, made his advances towards the pur- 
pose he had in view with all due precaution. Upon those even- 
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ings which he spent with Louise he would deftly turn the conver- 
sation on literary topics——no very difficult thing to do,—and 
descant, in an animated way, upon the beauties of literature in 
general, and those of Byron and Moore in particular. Indeed, the 
extent and fervor of his newly-awakened admiration for her own 
two favorite poets equally gratified and delighted Louise, She 
was endowed in a higher than ordinary degree with fine literary 
abilities and discriminative powers, and was at times a most un- 
merciful critic. She disliked Browning and laughed at Walt 
Whitman. They did not belong to the romantic school of poets. 
Kipling’s themes were distasteful to her; Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, she thought, might pass, though neither was comparable, 
in point of interest, to Scott; but what any one who could revel 
in the beauties of Byron and Moore and Shelley and Keats 
might find to admire in the two first-mentioned poets she couldn’t 
imagine; and more than once, when she was indulging in a mer- 
ciless dissection of their respective faults and shortcomings, as 
they appeared to her, did a cold shiver run through poor Hilton 
at the thought of the farrago of nonsense that he had designed 
to prepare for her especiai delectation. 

But he had soon decided not to adhere too closely to his 
original plan. In the ardor of his love he had been dazzled, as it 
appeared to him, by the brilliancy of his conception; but when it 
began to pale in the calm, clear light of reason, he could not fail 
- to become impressed with the utter absurdity of the idea. He 
would only avail himself of such ideas and suggestions as might 
be presented in the novels, and trust to whatever powers of origi- 
nality or ingenuity he might possess to maintain at least some 
semblance of uniformity of plan and plot, incorporating verbatim 
into his work only such passages as should be consistent with 
such purpose. This ‘would, of course, necessitate more time and 
labor; but with the end in view this was nothing. Whether this 
would prove more satisfactory or not the result could alone de- 
termine. And now another step in the pursuance of his plan 
must be taken. 

The next time he called upon Louise he artfully led her into a 
discussion upon poetry, during which he slyly intimated that he 
had himself once courted the Muse, and confessed to having writ- 
ten several poems and dainty little sonnets to the object of his 
affections,—when he was quite young and didn’t know any bet- 
ter; some of which, however, had been considered worthy of a 
place in the columns of a country newspaper. He furthermore 
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admitted that he had written several stories—he didn’t know 
but that one of them might be called a regular novel. This had 
been published in a Sunday paper, and highly praised by a num- 
ber of his friends. He hadn’t, of course, written anything lately, 
as his professional duties required all his time and attention; but 
he had never lost his early love for the poetic muse, and only re- 
gretted that he could no longer be her devoted slave. But per- 
haps—well, he didn’t know—he might again yield to the prompt- 
ings of the—the—the divine afflatus, which he felt at times very 
strong upon him, and—and write something more. He hadn't, 
of course, said anything of all this to her before, because—well, 
he probably thought it of insufficient importance; or—which was 
the more likely—because he had forgotten all about it. (Delib- 
erate falsehoods, every one of them. But Cupid slyly winks and 
laughs at all such subterfuges; and the old adage justifies them.) 

If Hilton had hoped to make a highly favorable impression 
upon Louise by these tender little confidences, he must have felt 
some disappointment at the way in which,they were received. 
She laughingly remarked that she supposed all school-boys wrote 
poetry, and that many other children of a larger growth, whose 
years should have taught them discretion, were afflicted with the 
complaint known as the cacoethes scribendi. Poor Hilton; he 
was committing the same indiscretion himself, and perhaps only 
to be laughed at for all his pains,—the thought was dreadfully dis- 
couraging. But he tried to comfort himself with the reflection 
that Louise’s words had always been, “Jack, if you were only an 
author ;” and with that fact once established, she might not, per- 
haps, be disposed to be over-critical in regard to the quality or 
character of his work. “Only an author.” Well, he would be 
one; and that was all she had wished. 

But he now felt that he must lead her on to speak more partic- 
ularly upon the subject of prose fiction. He desired—for reasons 
not at all difficult to understand—to ascertain the extent of her 
reading in that direction, and who were her favorite novelists. 

“Louise,” he remarked, in a careless tone, shortly after he had 
opened the discussion, “I suppose you don’t care much about old- 
fashioned novels; those, I mean, which were written about a 
hundred years ago. I know you admire sentiment, spirited ac- 
tion, romantic situations, and all that, but then, of course, you 
would never think of reading such antiquated stuff as ‘The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho,’ ‘The Italian,’ or ‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ or books 
of that sort.” 
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“*The Mysteries of Udolpho,’” replied Louise, “was my es- 
pecial delight when I was a child; and you may laugh, but I could 
read it even now, though I remember nearly every word of it.” 

Poor Hilton; he didn’t feel much like laughing. No; anything 
but that. He had that very morning incorporated nearly an en- 
tire chapter of that work into his own novel. 

“And the others, Louise,” stammered Hilton, “the—the— 
‘Clarissa Harlowe,’ ‘The Italian,’ or ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ or— 

“Oh, yes,” said Louise, “I have read them all; some of them 
twice over. In fact, there are very few modern novels I care at 
all about. Especially these so-called realistic novels; those of 
Howells and James, for instance, I think dreadfully insipid. We 
don’t care for reading about people whom one may meet in the 
street every day. I don’t take the slightest interest in the sayings 
or doings of such ordinary, humdrum folks.” 

“No; certainly not,” said Hilton, brightening up a little; 
“neither do I. Your tastes are more for the romantic and the 
heroic ; the—the love and glory style. But, of course, Louise, you 
have quite forgotten all about those stories, or most of them, 
which—which charmed your youth. Indeed, who could remem- 
ber anything in novels that were spun out into six or a dozen 
volumes.” 

“I am happily blessed with a very good memory,” she replied, 
“and generally remember nearly all of what I read. Those books, 
I mean, which have particularly interested me.” 

Hilton wished in the very depths of his soul that Nature had 
been less lavish of her gifts—the one at least of which she had 
spoken—when dealing with Louise. But, despite these discour- 
agements, he determined to persevere to the bitter end. His work 
had now progressed too far for him to entertain, for a moment, 
a thought of abandoning it. But what if, after all, he should fail 
to find a publisher for it? Even should Louise approve his work, 
and reward him with her sweetest smiles, and warmest words of 
praise and encouragement, and even extol his genius, what kind 
of opinion might she not be induced to entertain, upon sober © 
second thoughts, of a writer who could find no publisher suf- 
ficiently impressed with the merits of his work to introduce it to 
the public? In that case, could he claim to be an author at all? 
And then all his labor would go for nothing. He also began to 
harbor a suspicion that he had possibly, in the first exuberance 
of his feelings, allowed himself to indulge in too roseate and hope- 
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ful a view of the final issue of his scheme. And the mere idea of 
writing a novel, at least forty-two chapters long, hunting up a 
publisher, and getting his book out, all within a month’s time, now 
struck him as being so supremely absurd that he could hardly re- 
sist the conviction that he had made an egregious fool of himself. 
But these various reflections he did not suffer to dampen in the 
least the ardor of his pursuit. He would still persevere, for his 
happiness and peace of mind were so deeply involved in the stake 
at issue that he could not for a moment think of desisting from 
his purpose. And. Fate—so he flattered himself—had decreed 
that he must go on to final triumph or defeat. 

He derived, moreover, as time went on, renewed hope and 
encouragement from thinking that he could perceive a marked 
change in Louise. She appeared more glad to see him; to derive 
greater pleasure from his society, and fo be more uniformly gra- 
cious in her manner towards him; though, apparently, she enter- 
tained no suspicion of the real motive that actuated him. Once, 
when recalling those early courtings of the Muse, the imaginary 
juvenile efforts, of which he had made previous confession, he 
came very near betraying his secret. “What would you think, 
Louise,” he had said, with a laugh, “if I should turn author again? 
You know you have often expressed the wish that I were one.” 

“What would I think, Jack?” she replied, laughing herself. 
“I fear that I would be compelled to think, and also to say, that 
you had not mistaken your calling. That the profession of arms 
was the proper sphere for the display of your activities, and that 
you were far better qualified to achieve distinction upon the field 
of Mars than in futile dalliance with the Muse in the courts of 
poesy.” 

“And yet, Louise,” said Hilton, earnestly, “you know that dis- 
tinguished soldiers have achieved fame as authors. I could cite 
several who have gained brilliant reputations from the books they 
have written. And why not ?” But he would say no more. 
The time had not yet come for him to burst upon the astonished 
and delighted Louise in the full splendor of a literary glory that 
was destined to throw even the illustrious author of a “Ben Hur” 
into the shade. 

His friend Charlie Levison had called once or twice, but he 
had found Hilton entirely too much engrossed with his work and 
impressed with the importance of every moment he could devote 
to it to waste any time in social amenities; so his visits had been 
very brief. 
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“Remember, old fellow,” he said, on leaving him one morning, 
“one week more and the month will be up. Within this time your 
book must appear.” 

“T said in the hands of a publisher within a month,” responded 


Hilton. 
“No, you didn’t,” said Levison. “It is evident you are trying 


to hedge.” ; 
“It can’t be done,” said Hilton. ‘We will have to call it 


that.” 

“I won’t accept the amendment.” Levison replied, with a 
laugh. “The original bet must stand.” 

“All right; but the time isn’t up yet. When it is, we'll talk 
about it. Drop in one week from to-day, and you shall hear what 
I have written.” i 

Under the st.mulus of his all-absorbing passion, Hilton had 
proved a most indefatigable worker. Early and late he labored 
away at his task, and in time had the satisfaction to behold his 
novel ssuming quite formidable dimensions. But his work had 
been by no means entirely manual. Often he would lay his pen 
down and wrestle mentally with some knotty problem; and they 
were neither few nor easy of solution. Had he undertaken, in- 
deed, an altogether original composition, he might have found his 
work much less difficult. He believed, or willingly persuaded 
himself into the belief, however, that he had maintained a suf- 
ficient consistency and thread of connection throughout his story, 
which, as a set task, the most ingenious and experienced author 
would. no doubt, have pronounced to be simply impossible. But 
his method was peculiarly his own, and if the result should prove 
to be not altogether what he had hoped for, he could console him- 
self at least with the reflection that it was not so from his having 
failed to do his very best under the circumstances. He knew also 
that authors had sometimes made curious mistakes; and if he 
made a few more than they had, he could at least plead some dis- 
tinguished precedents. Besides, he was quite a young author; 
it was his maiden effort; the public and the critics would be more 
lenient on that account, and not disposed to judge him too harshly. 

And what if he should at first fail to find a publisher for his 
story? Would he not but undergo the experience of numberless 
other authors whose merits the publishers, strangely blind to 
their own interests, either could or would not see; and had not 
some of these authors, shamefuly neglected at first and often con- 
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temptuously refused even a hearing, afterwards risen to the full 
noontime splendor of literary fame? 

And again, what if his remuneration should be small? Did not 
Milton receive but a paltry ten pounds for his immortal epic; and 
others who might be named, the scant recognitjon of whose mer- 
its, pecuniarily considered, was far below their just deserts? Poor 
Hilton! he had indulged in a bright and happy dream; and, as in 
other cases, was he, perhaps, only destined to an early and bitter 
awakening? 

One fear had troubled him at times, which was that he might 
be ordered to join his regiment before he had completed his work, 
in which case his project would have to be indefinitely postponed. 

But as the days went by without this apprehension. being 
realized, and he had nearly ended his sixth week of labor, he now 
felt entirely confident that he would have sufficient time to finish 
it. And in a day or two more this would be accomplished. 


III. 


The last word had been written. His magnum opus—the 
crowning triumph of. six weeks’ unremitting labor—was finished, 
and Hilton threw himself back in his chair with a profound sigh 
of relief. Never, perhaps, did author view with fonder hope or 
brighter anticipation his first literary offspring than did he the 
goodly piles of manuscript that lay before him; and to-night—he 
almost trembled at the thought—would he know whether that 
hope was to be realized or cruelly disappointed, and melt away, 
like the baseless fabric of a vision, into thin air. 

Levison called upon him, by appointment, in the morning to 
hear portions of his story read, for Hilton was desirous of first 
obtaining his friend’s opinion, and of noting the impression that 
it made upon him. So lighting their cigars and seating them- 
selves comfortably in their chairs, Hilton with a markedly sober 
and serious expression, and Levison with a highly amused and 
expectant look, as if anticipating a rare treat, the former gathered 
together a number of the loose sheets of his manuscript and 
arranged them in order preparatory to reading. 

“T suppose it doesn’t make much difference where you begin,” 
remarked Levison. 

“T will give you a number of extracts,” said Hilton. “You 
don’t suppose I’m going to read the whole thing through to you, 
do you?” 
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Seeing that his friend was, apparently, in no mood for joking, 
Levison tried hard to assume a serious air, but his sense of the 
ludicrous getting for a moment the better of him, he could not 
refrain from saying in a slightly deprecatory tone, “I hope not, 
indeed, old fellow.. But begin where you please,” he added. “As 
the thing has neither head nor tail to it—a sort of nondescript 
monster, you know—it makes no kind of difference, of course.” 


“The chapters are necessarily somewhat short,” said Hilton, 
not noticing his friend’s slyly humorous thrust, “on account of the 
extent of ground I had to cover; but I will begin with these two, 
which are the longest.” 


As the reading progressed, Levison tried hard not to laugh. 
He would, perhaps, have found it difficult to say which amused 
him most, Hilton’s perfectly serious and earnest manner, or the 
highly ludicrous character of the matter to which he listened. 
He had to pinch himself severely, on the sly, several times in 
order to maintain a becomingly solemn expression and to mani- 
fest a (literally) painful interest in those passages which were 
intended to be especially pathetic and soul-harrowing, and thus 
repress any tendency to a risibility that otherwise he might have 
found it impossible not. to betray. As an offset to this, however, 
he relieved himself by giving full vent to his mirth over passages 
of a designedly ludicrous nature; though he would have found 
it hard to tell which one indeed of those he had heard read might not 
have been justly entitled to such a charactr. 

When Hilton had finished, Levison exclaimed, “Capital! First 
rate! Couldn’t have done better myself. But it does seem a little 
strange now, doesn’t it, that the wicked old Lord Melville, who was so 
unmistakably murdered by those four ruffians at the instigation of his 
much-abused and long-suffering old wife,—so unquestionably dead and 
buried,—should have turned up alive and smiling in the next chapter 
as the husband of the youthful and virtuous Ethelinda, and who was 
old enough to be her great-grandfather ?” 


“T may have got mixed up a little in some places,” replied Hilton. 
“But you know such discrepancies appear sometimes in novels; in 
fact, in the works of nearly all writers. None are infallible.” 

_ “By the way, what is the title of your book?” asked Levison. 


“The title? By Jove! I never thought about that,” exclaimed 
Hilton. “I’m glad you mentioned it. Let me see——” 


“Why not,” suggested his friend, “as your novel is of a sort of 
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nondescript character, you know, take a hint from Wilkie Collins, and 
call it No Name.” 

“Not original ; besides being altogether too prosaic.” 

“T should hardly suppose,” observed Levison, in a slightly humor- 
ous tone, “that such a trifling little matter as a lack of originality 
would trouble you very much.” 

“T have it!” cried Hilton, as if illuminated by a sudden ray of 
inspiration. “TI will call it Love and Glory. That will catch Louise’s 
fancy right off.” 

“Well,” said his friend, rising from his seat, “I have not the slight- 
est doubt that your novel will ‘make a marked impression upon her. 
But, my dear fellow, hadn’t you better number your pages? You 
may get them mixed up, and that you know might prove—confusion 
worse confounded. But I must be off. If agreeable to you I will 
- drop in to-morrow to learn the result. And,” he added, pausing a 
moment after he had opened the door, “I believe it was—wasn’t it— 
in one month’s time, and a hundred to fifty? Good-by.” 

But Hilton was not to have the pleasure of reading his story to 
Louise that night. Levison’s prediction of the possible consequence 
of his friend’s having neglected to number his pages had unfortunately 
come true; for in collecting the loose sheets together he had found 
them so badly mixed up (though Levison would probably have told 
him, in his aggravatingly humorous way, that could have made no 
possible kind of difference) that it required the remainder of that and 
the greater part of the next day to bring order out of chaos, which 
was attended with about as much difficulty as a novice in the art would 
experience from his first attempt to put together the various ingeni- 
ously constructed pieces of a Chinese puzzle. He finished his task at 
last, however, and having numbered and divided the sheets into sev- 
eral separate packages, and thus duly prepared, he took his way to the 
home of Louise. 

He found her seated in the library, and, fortunately, alone. She 
was writing at a small table in one corner, with an open book lying 
before her, but rose upon Hilton’s entrance, and gave him a cordial 
welcome. She appeared, indeed, to be in an especially gracious mood, 
which he was disposed to regard as a happy augury. He wanted to 
break the ice as soon as possible and take the first plunge; but he did 
not know exactly how to begin. 

“Composing a poem, Louise?” he said, with a smile, observing the 
nature of her occupation. 

“A mere trifle that I have just dashed off,” she replied. “It is a 
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translation of an Italian love-song, or serenade. You shall hear it, 
and give me your opinion of it.” She took the paper from the table, 
and read, in a clear, full, musical voice, as follows: 


“As on the dusky brow of night 
One solitary gem 
Pales with its rays each lesser light 
In her broad diadem, 


“So come thou forth, my soul’s desire! 
And thy bright eye of love 
Shall shame the ineffectual fire 
Of those dim orbs above. 


“As the sweet moon, with modest gaze 
Upon the limpid stream, 
Beholds within its liquid rays 
Her own reflected beam, 


“So thou, my star, serene and fair! 
Shalt view within this breast, 
In brighter rays reflected there, 
Thine image deep impressed. 


“To thee I now attune my lute, 
My pleading voice I raise ; 
Surely thine own will not be mute 
My song to blame, or praise. 


“T do but ask a word of thee, 
A whisper, or a sigh; 
If it breathe not of love for me, 
Then, hapless, I shall die.” 


“Beautiful! Exquisite!” exclaimed Hilton, enthusiastically. “Such 
tender sentiment! Such melting pathos! And now, Louise,” he 
added, in a slightly hesitating voice, “I should like to—to—have you 
listen to a—a composition of mine.” 

“T should be delighted to, I’m sure,” she responded, graciously, 
eying with a partly curious and amused look the several packages of 
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manuscript of which: Hilton now divested his pockets and laid on the 
table in the middle of the room. 

“What may be the subject and title of your poem?” she asked. 

“It is not a poem,” he replied, “but a novel, entitled Love and 
Glory. And before I place it in the hands of a publisher I wish you 
to hear it, and offer such suggestions, by way of improvement, as you 
may think advisable.” __ 

The idea of Hilton’s appearing in the réle of an author afforded 
Louise not a little amusement. “You have kept your secret well, 
Jack,” she said; “but I should have thought you would have sought 
my valuable advicé while at work upon your novel. It might have 
saved you some trouble.” 

“The truth is, Louise, I wanted to—to give you a little surprise.” 

“You have certainly done that,” she observed, with a laugh, “for 
I never should have thought that you, who—but I won’t begin to 
criticise you before I have heard your story.” 

“T want your candid opinion, Louise. And I hope you will not 
allow your native sense of politeness to get the better of your judg- 
ment.” 

“You need have no fear of that; for I assure you that you will 
find me a most impartial critic.” 

She pushed her book and writing materials to one side of the 
table, and reclining comfortably back in her chair, waited for Hilton 
to begin. 

He picked up one of the packages, untied it, and after glancing 
over the pages to see that it was the right one, began to read in a clear, 
steady voice, Louise meanwhile maintaining an air of close attention 
and an unbroken silence. 

The first chapter contained a somewhat elaborate description of an 
ancient English baronial hall of the time of James the First, which he 
had copied verbatim out of an old novel. The second was devoted to 
an account of the appearance, manners, and habits of life of its noble 
propietor, the Baron of Broadlands, his two lovely and accomplished 
daughters, the ladies Elfrida and Ethelinda, the names alone being 
changed, and their respective lovers, also purloined from the same 
source ; and the third gave a description of a grand tournament gotten 
up by the aforesaid lovers for the especial delectation of their respect- 
ive mistresses, for which he had drawn heavily from “Ivanhoe,” mak- 
ing only such changes as seemed advisable, but into which he had 
committed the anachronism of introducing as the victor a valiant 
knight and trusty follower of Richard the First—the incidents of 
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his story being supposed to occur within the first half of the seven- 
teenth century,—retaining, even through inadvertency, his ‘very name. 

All had been plain sailing up to this point ; but in the fourth chapter 
the complications commenced, and the plot began, literally, to thicken. 
The scene changed to a lonely and ruinous old tower on the Rhine, in 
one of whose upper rooms sat a dark-visaged and repulsive-looking 
man deeply brooding over some wrong he had suffered, in some un- 
explained way connected with the Baron of Broadlands, and in whose 
blood he very audibly and ferociously expressed his intention of im- 
bruing his hands. Several times, indeed, he breathed forth slaughter 
and destruction upon the whole family, including ‘the lovers, and de- 
voted to irremediable ruin the baron’s entire fortune and estates. 

Leaving him to his gloomy meditations and sanguinary resolves, 
the reader was now transported, with all the ease and celerity of the 
enchanted carpet in the story, to a wild and desolate moor in York- 
shire; and there suddenly appears upon the scene an honest old 
farmer, one Obadiah Dumbedykes ; though whence he came, or for 
what purpose, or why, indeed, he should have come at all, is not made 
apparent. He is first seen wending his way slowly and thoughtfully 
over the moor, pausing at times, sighing deeply, and occasionally 
shedding a tear, and mumbling to himself. “He was thinking,” to 
quote the words of the novel as Hilton read, “of that luckless morning 
when he discovered at the bottom of his well, as he supposed, the gory 
head and one of the fingers of the Lady Blanche Melville, who was 
barbarously murdered by her husband in an uncontrollable fit of 
passion, and who afterwards cut her up into small pieces and distrib- 
uted her promiscuously about the neighborhood ; but who, on a closer 
examination, discovered them to be the head and finger of his own 
daughter, who had eloped from the. paternal roof twenty years before 
with some gay Lothario, and of whom nothing had ever been heard 
until the grief-stricken father had thus brought to light the ghastly 
remnants of his long-lost and beloved child.” 

Up to this time Louise had preserved strict silence; but here, not 
a little to Hilton’s astonishment and discomfiture, she broke into a 
loud laugh. 

He had regarded this as one of his most touching and pathetic 
passages, and he could not help feeling a little nettled, to say the least, 
at the way in which it was received. 

“Perhaps you think that’s funny,” he remarked. 

“Awfully,” she replied. “But forgive me, Jack,” she added, in a 
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tone of contrition. “I promise not to offend again. But how did those 
things get into the well?” 

“That’s for you to surmise. You don’t suppose an author is bound 
to explain everything, and leave nothing to the imagination of the 
reader? If he did, what would become of all the mysteries in the 
story?” 

Hilton resumed his reading, and now entered upon his fifth chap- 
ter, in which, after disposing of Obadiah Dumbedykes by making him 
disappear as mysteriously as he had come, he returns again to the 
baronial hall of Broadlands. 

But a sad change has come over the fortunes of some of its inmates. 
The fair Ethelinda is sorely persecuted by the attentions of the old and 
wicked, but immensely rich, Lord Melville, who, unknown to her, has 
a wife living in a distant part of the country. Her lover has been 
waylaid and carried off, none know whither, though more than sus- 
pected to be the work of agents of his rival, the wicked old lord. The 
lover of Elfrida has also to confront a rival suitor in the person of the 
Earl of Loch Lomond, a young Scotch nobleman, by whom, for a 
gross insult offered to him, he is challenged to mortal combat and run 
through the body, expiring shortly after in the arms of his second. 
After three times endeavoring unsuccessfully to poison herself, Elfrida 
finaly resolves upon becoming a nun, and, accordingly, enters the 
convent of Saint Theresa in Italy, the Lady Superior of which hap- 
pens to be her maternal aunt. And here followed a rather unneces- 
sarily minute description of the convent itself, and the mode of life of 
its inmates, for which Hilton was indebted to several solid pages of 
“The Abbess.” 

In the beginning of the sixth chapter, a stranger arrives at the 
hall late one stormy night, and demands immediate audience of the 
baron, mysteriously intimating that his business is of a highly impor- 
tant nature, and will admit of no delay. On being admitted to the 
presence of the baron, he introduces himself by the name of Jean 
Gaspard ; and, from the style of his dress, general air, and the pecu- 
liarly sinister and forbidding aspect of his countenance, has all the 
look of a professional cut-throat. He informs the baron that he is the 
possessor of a secret of the utmost importance to him, in which not 
only his daughter’s happiness, but the honor of his family, is involved. 
This secret he offers to sell to the baron for a satisfactory considera- 
tion, which he names. But, considering the price exorbitant, his 
would-be purchaser refuses to pay it, and after wrangling over the 
matter some little time, they compromise for half the amount. He 
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then discloses to the baron the fact that Lord Melville, the suitor for 
his daughter’s hand, already has a wife living in England; but, not 
doubting that he must be greatly desirous of promoting so highly 
advantageous a match, pecuniarily considered, and allying himself, 
matrimonially, with so illustrious a house as that of Lord Melville’s, 
he offers for a further consideration to remove the old lady to the 
farthest wilds of Siberia, or through the quicker and surer means of 
poison, 

This proposition the baron receives in high dudgeon. His sense 
of honor is outraged, to say nothing of the ordinary instincts of 
humanity, and in a sudden spasm of virtuous indignation he uncere- 
moniously kicks his visitor out of the room. Thus ignominiously re- 
pulsed, the latter takes his departure, giving vent to a frightful explo- 
sion of Gallic oaths, and vowing dire vengeance upon the baron and 
his entire family. 

Lord Melville, being confronted shortly after by the baron with 
the charge of being already married, vehemently denies it, and en- 
gages to convince him of its falsity. He takes leave.of his host for 
the purpose of procuring, as he says, the necessary evidence to the 
truth of his words, but with the secret intention of going immediately 
home and murdering his wife in cold blood, and thus removing the 
obstacle that stands in the way of the gratification of his wishes. The 
old lady has. stolen a march upon him, however; for having suffered 
long enough, she makes up her mind, from his brutality and infideli- 
ties, she hires four ruffians to rid her of such a monster; and, in con- 
sequence, Lord Melville, when about two miles from home, is waylaid 
and barbarously butchered. 


IV. 


“Pardon me, Jack,” said Louise, as he made a pause here, “but— 
I don’t quite understand. No doubt it is my own stupidity, but I 
somehow got the impression that Lord Melville had already murdered 
his wife. And—I should like to know whether this Jean Gaspard is 
in any way connected with the man in the tower on the Rhine, men- 
tioned in a former chapter.” 

“TI am afraid,” replied Hilton, seeming a little confused, “that 
—that I have misplaced the chapters; a simple mistake in numbering 
them, but which I can easily correct.” 

“Or you might,” suggested Louise, in a slyly humorous tone, 
“leave the reader to infer that it was a former wife he had murdered.” 
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“A brilliant idea, certainly,” laughed Hilton, in reply, “but I think 
I had better make the needed corrections. And, besides, I may have 
got the cart before the horse in other places. It would be best, I 
think, to look the story carefully over before I read any further.” 

“But, Jack, as Lord Melville has certainly been murdered, and 
before he had the opportunity of performing the office of executioner 
himself, I think you had better omit the fourth chapter altogether, as 
your honest old farmer Dumbedykes seems to be a somewhat incongru- 
ous element in the story. But read two or three chapters more, and 
we will then adjourn the entertainment to a future occasion.” 


In compliance with her request Hilton read the three chapters fol- 
lowing. In the first one the abducted lover of Ethelinda turns up as 
the leader of banditti among the romantic wilds of the Apennines, A 
description of the scenery is given,—verbatim from “The Mysteries of 
Udolpho,”—followed by a brief account of the cave and habits of life 
of the robbers. In one of their excursions the band captures three or 
four stray nuns, who have wandered too far away from their convent 
and become lost among the fastnesses of the mountains. The leader is’ 
about to appropriate to himself, as his share of the booty, the best- 
looking. one of the lot, when to his astonishment he recognizes in her 
the sister of his long-lost but still beloved Ethelinda. Mutual expla- 
nations follow. He learns of the death of his former hated rival,— 
though how she came by the ‘information does not-appear,—but be- 
lieving he has forever lost the object of his affections, he makes honor- 
able love to Elfrida, and urges her to become a sort of maid Marian 
to the band. Weary of the confinement and dull routine of her con- 
vent life, she gladly accedes to his proposals, and the day is set for 
their wedding. 

But, unfortunately, the old love is still strong upon him. He is 
assured that Ethelinda still lives; that he has nothing more to fear 
from the machinations of an all-powerful rival, and he is animated by 
a new-born hope that she may yet be his. These reflections, and the 
overpowering desire awakened by them, gain at length such complete 
mastery over him that upon the night preceding the day fixed for his 
marriage he mysteriously disappears, to the surprise and consterna- 
tion of his followers and the grief and chagrin of the deceived and 
abandoned Elfrida, who, rather than return again to her convent, 
‘accepts shortly after the offer of the next highest in command, and 
thus consoles herself for the loss of her treacherous lover. 

The next chapters give an account of what befell the lover of 
Ethelinda from the time of his desertion of the banditti and the hapless 
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Elfrida to that of his arrival at the old Hall of Broadlands. He per- 
forms prodigies of valor, rescuing numerous distressed damsels from 
perilous situations ; liberating captive maidens from enchanted castles, 
where they have been kept in confinement by wicked one-eyed ogres 
and ferocious three-headed giants and other chimerical monsters ; en- 
counters and puts to flight with his single arm numberless bands of 
robbers who assail him in lonely and gloomy forests; slays two or 
three dragons which vomit out at him fire, smoke, and brimstone; 
and, finally, saves a forlorn and beautiful damsel from the hands of an 
abhorred lover, who is carrying her off, by deftly cutting him in two 
with a single stroke of his sword. Her beauty and distress having 
first awakened his sympathy and compassion, he is soon sensible of a 
still warmer emotion arising within him, and pity yielding the suprem- 
acy to love, he becomes hopelessly enamored of her. But he thinks of 
Ethelinda, and endeavors to suppress his newly-awakened passion for 
the beautiful Ermingarde. But, unfortunately, she reciprocates his 
love, and declares with fervent and grateful lips and tears in her soft 
blue eyes that she will never leave her valiant and handsome deliverer. 
His various exploits prove him to be, indeed, a veritable second 
Amadis de Gaul, Orontes, or Palmerin, and like the true knights- 
errant which they were, he is still faithful to his one, peerless dulcinea ; 
and this resolution, he fears, if persisted in, may necessitate some awk- 
ward explanations, and lead to yet more disagreeable complications 
when he meets his mistress accompanied by this beautiful stranger. 
He therefore tells her that she must don the habit of a page, assigning 
another reason than the true one; which she immediately proceeds to 
do,—though as to whence the garb comes or by whom provided the 
reader is not enlightened,—and so they travel on towards England, 
where they arrive without molestation or further adventure three 
weeks after. For most of which foregoing particulars Hilton was 
indebted to an old romance of chivalry. 


On reaching the Hall the lover—whose name, by the way, hap- 
pens to be Sir Percy Wyndham—is horrified by the intelligence that 
the baron was, about a year before, found foully murdered in his bed 
one morning. His head had been cut off, the rest of his body dismem- 
bered, and the various limbs laid out upon the bed with all the neatness 
-and dexterity of some accomplished Jack the Ripper of the seventeenth 
‘century. Ethelinda, despairing of ever again beholding the lover of 
her youth, had become the wife of a certain old Lord Merrivale, 
Hilton had inadvertently written it Melville, but Levison’s criticism 
had enabled him to make the correction—and upon seeing Sir Percy: 
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faints away in his arms just as her husband enters the room. Rage and 
astonishment at witnessing so unlooked-for a spectacle takes full pos- 
session of him. He storms, swears, and demands an instant explana- 
tion all in one breath. Sir Percy, equal to the emergency, declares 
himself to be her long-lost brother. He gracefully accepts the explan- 
ation, apologizes for the rudeness of his behavior, shakes the young 
man cordially by the hand, and welcomes him back to England. But 
alas for the fickleness of woman! Ethelinda, at first charmed by the 
youthful grace and beauty of her lover’s page, who is her master’s 
almost constant attendant, soon falls desperately in love with Ermin- 
garde. Not failing to notice Ethelinda’s somewhat changed manner 
towards him and the apparent abatement in the warmth of her love, 
and discovering, moreover, that she has lost much of her early beauty, 
Sir Percy begins to cool off himself. The inevitable consequence 
follows. He soon transfers all his affections to his page, and arranges 
for a secret marriage with her, not a little rejoiced, indeed, at the turn 
which affairs have taken. And here—with the prospect of still greater 
complications in sight—Hilton ended his reading. 

Louise thanked him; said she had found his story extremely 
amusing, and that as a literary mosaic it was certainly without a rival. 

“Literary mosaic?” What covert insinuation might she design to 
convey by those words? Could she more than half suspect the truth? 
And “extremely amusing.” He had intended his story to be more 
than merely amusing ; to make it exciting, thrilling ; an excitant to the 
higher and nobler emotions. And now to hear it spoken of as if it 
had been a purely humorous work,—it was not a little discouraging, 
' certainly. But he screwed up enough courage to say, “And now, 
Louise, judging from what you have heard read of the story, do you 
feel competent to express an opinion, and tell me how you think it will 
strike the public? I desire your candid opinion.” 

With inward fear and trembling he awaited her reply; but as she 
remained silent several moments—which he was quick to construe as 
a somewhat unfavorable omen—he added, hastily, “But, Louise, per- 
haps you would prefer to hear it all before expressing an opinion. 
And I think myself it would be best.” 

Poor Hilton! in his gloomy foreboding his feelings were not alto- 
gether unlike those which a condemned criminal might be supposed to 
experience when pleading for a brief stay in the execution of his 
sentence. 

“T will act upon the suggestion,” replied Louise, whose keen sense 
of the ludicrous had been stimulated to an unwonted degree, and who 
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had really found no little enjoyment in its secret gratification. “You 
may leave the manuscript, and to-morrow you shall have the candid 
opinion that you desire.” And with this promise Hilton shortly after 
took his leave. 

The next evening but one—an unforeseen detention had prevented 
his earlier appearance—he took his way with throbbing heart and min- 
gled emotions of hope and apprehension to the home of his beloved. 
She received him in the library with all that graciousness of manner 
which she knew so well how to assume upon occasions, and which had 
the effect of brightening Hilton up a little, though he could not resist 
the feeling that if the issue of his suit was to be determined by the fate 
of his story, he had little if anything to hope for. 

But he put a brave face on the matter ; assumed a cheerful and even 
gay air, exchanged a number of pleasantries with Louise, and then 
asked her, in a jocular manner, if she was ready to pass judgment 
upon him; though the poor fellow, if he had actually seen transcribed 
over her door Dante’s famous lines above the portal. of the Inferno, 
could scarcely have felt more secret trepidation and misgiving. 


“Yes,” she replied; “I. have read your story through, and will 
now, as you have requested, give you my candid opinion of it. In the 
first place, it is painfully lacking in coherence and originality; two 
very serious, if not fatal, defects in any work of fiction. But to be 
more definite,’—her manner was becoming severe and her tone icy,— 
“the situations are in the main forced, most of the characters are gro- 
tesquely unnatural ; the language extremely stilted, and frequently dis- 
connected and irrelevant,—you seem, in fact, to have borrowed iso- 
lated phrases or expressions from different sources and put them into 
the mouths of your own characters without regard to the proprieties 
of time, place, or occasion ; some of which, indeed, have a very familiar 
sound to me. You often become so hopelessly entangled in the intri- 
cacies of your plot—which in some instances seem to have not the 
remotest connection with or relation to each other—that you mix up 
characters, events, times, and places in utterly confusing and inex- 
tricable complications. Need I say more? No, Jack,—stick to the 
army. You will never make an author.” 

Poor Hilton! the airy fabric of his hopes and dreams had dissolved ; 
shattered at one blow. And by the hand of her who had been its in- 
spiration. 

By a strong effort, however, he rallied himself, laughed, admitted 
the undoubted soundness of Louise’s judgment, thanked her for her 
entire impartiality, and then carelessly remarked that he had, after all, 
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only indulged in composition as a means of whiling away the time 
which might otherwise have hung heavily on his hands; that his 
having spoken to her about publishing it was, of course, a mere joke, 
as she must so have understood it, for he didn’t suppose she thought 
him bereft of all sense. In short, he spoke and acted in a way which 
would convey the idea that he considered the whole thing merely as a 
temporary diversion, and of no real importance whatever. 

Louise smiled, but made no pointed comment in reply, merely 
observing, “I hope, Jack, you don’t think me too severe. I only gave 
you, you know, what you asked for.” 

“I am glad it’amused you, however, Louise,” said Hilton; “I 
have that satisfaction, at all events.” 

He soon turned the subject,—that of literature seeming for the 
moment to have somewhat lost its charm for him,—and after con- 
versing with her awhile upon different matters, he bid her good- 
night. 


The following morning Levison called upon his friend, and found 
him in his room, seated at a table which was strewn with books and 
loose sheets of writing-paper ; the materials which had served his pur- 
pose and now become useless. His visage was solemn and his air 
grave. There was, indeed, an absent, far-away look in his eyes, as if 
he were entirely unconscious of his immediate surroundings; and it 
seemed to require not a little effort for him to realize the fact that his 
most esteemed friend and trusted confidant, Charlie Levison, was stand- 
ing before him, regarding him with a half-amused and half-sympa- 
thetic expression. He needed not to ask the question that was upper- 
most on his lips, for he read the answer in his friend’s manner and 
looks. 

“Well, old boy, where’s your story?” he said, slapping him on the 
back to rouse him. He did not want to come to the direct question 
too abruptly ; he would approach it by degrees. 

“In the fire; or as much of it as isn’t yet consumed is,” replied 
Hilton, grimly. “The fact is, Charlie, I have made a confounded fool 
of myself; and that’s all about it.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” exclaimed Levison, with a laugh, “you’ll get over 
it. Try a poem next time. You may be more successful, and have 
fairer sailing on that tack. But wake up, old fellow, and tell me all 
about it. You’re not going to withhold your confidence from me now, 
after having excited my curiosity thus far?” 
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“That’s only fair, I suppose; but please excuse me now, Charlie; 
some other time.” 

“Well, Jack, you know faint heart never won fair lady yet. Take 
miy advice: try a new tack, and trust to luck. But why don’t you 
come to the point at once, without beating about the bush so?” 

“T may take your advice,” replied Hilton, “and try a new tack.” 

“The best tack for you, my boy,” laughed Levison, “would be to 
tack-le her thus: My adorable Louise, will you accept of the hand and 
heart of your loving and devoted slave, Lieutenant John Randolph 
Hilton? A little formal, perhaps, but to the point.” 

“T could never survive the mortification of a refusal,” said Hilton. 
“But I will think over what you have said,—and in the meanwhile, 
Charlie, here is my—promissory note for a hundred dollars, payable 
when I shall happen to be in possession of the requisite amount of 
funds.” 

T. H. FarNHAM. 





BRITISH NAVAL POLICY AND GERMAN 
ASPIRATIONS.* 


PERHAPS it was inevitable that some commotion should be created 
by the Admiralty’s announcement of the visit of the Channel 
Fleet and the First Cruiser Squadron to the Baltic. A section 
of the German press immediately tried to convince the German 
people that the countries which are washed by this sea have good 
claim to close it against. other nations’ warships, creating a mare 
clausum. This contention was, however, so preposterous that it 
was at once abandoned. It was possibly put forward to test the 
strength of public opinion in Scandinavia and Russia, and it 
entirely failed to meet with support. Neither Russia nor the 
Scandinavian powers regard German predominance with favor. 
The irritation in Germany caused by the British naval visit, fol- 
lowing closely upon the Anglo-French fétes at Portsmouth, in 
which the North Sea Fleets of the two nations participated, was 
largely due to lack of knowledge on the part of the Germans of 
the facts preceding the decision of the British authorities. The 
visit was planned in no hostility. It was arranged some time 
before the two emperors. met in the Gulf of Finland, and prior to 
the Kaiser’s announcement that he intended to visit King Oscar 
and the venerable King of Denmark. It is a political incursion, 
it is true, but no call will be made at any German war port, where- 
as German fleets have been at Berehaven and at Plymouth in 
recent years. 

When the reorganization of the British fleet was carried out 
this spring, it was announced that the Channel fleet would in 
future cruise in the North Sea and in Scandinavian waters as well 
as in the English Channel. Since this reorganization was com- 
pleted the. bonds of friendship between Great Britain and France 
have been securely cemented, and consequently the Channel fleet 
has little or no purpose in cruising in the English Channel. A 
fleet should not carry out its sea training in a sea in which it is 


*Reprinted by permission of the Leonard Scott Pub. Co., the American 
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most unlikely it will have to fight. Thus, while the Channel 
fleet will be seen from time to time in the Channel, where it has . 
its base, it will cruise more frequently in the North Sea, and 
repeated incursions into Scandinavian waters will be made. 

Since the German people have chosen to embark upon a scheme 
of naval aggrandizement they must be prepared to accept with as 
good grace as may be the action which Great Britain, the supreme 
naval power of the world, has been called upon to take as a 
counter move, but in no spirit of hostility. The seas are all one, 
as Lord Selborne has told us, and the British navy ‘will not 
abdicate its right to go anywhere it chooses. We have important 
trade interests in the Baltic, and, apart from other reasons, the 
presence of the Channel fleet in those water is essential. 

It is to be hoped that the British people will not take German 
irritation too much to heart, because it is, after all, only human 
that they should feel a certain amount of annoyance. With the 
destruction of the Russian fleet Germany was left “cock of the 
walk” in the Baltic and adjacent waters, and no time was lost in 
marshalling the active fleet of the empire and taking it for a 
ceremonial cruise off the Scandinavian coasts. By the British 
visit in imposing force the effect of this demonstration has been 
immediately neutralized, and at ‘a critical moment. Is it un- 
natural that the German people, proud of their new fleet and 
anxious to use it for the assertion of a pacific over-lordship, should 
feel sore? The Germans have watched with close attention the 
development of British naval organization in the past nine 
months, and they have realized its significance. They have seen 
the Home fleet given the title of Channel fleet and increased from 
eight battleships to eleven battleships, and they have recently 
learnt that it is intended to further augment its strength by the 
addition of four battleships which have just returned from China 
seas. These fifteen battleships, with six associated armored. cruis- 
ers, will form in fact, though not in name, the North Sea fleet of 
Great Britain. The reconstituted Channel (or North Sea) fleet 
is more than equal in fighting power to the whole of the German 
active fleet. This truth has come upon the Germans as an un- 
welcome revelation after years of self-sacrifice undertaken in the 
confident anticipation that Great Britain was on the down grade, 
and that they had only to add to the strength of their naval 
forces in order to gain the complete mastery of the Baltic and the 
North Sea. They have been misled by the German Navy League 
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and by leaders who have advocated an active naval policy. They 
find that while they have been borrowing largely year by year in 
order to pay for their new ships, Great Britain has shown no 
inclination to abdicate her historic position. The German people, 
as they look upon the powerful Channel fleet cruising at their 
very doors, will be reminded that it is merely the advance guard 
of Great Britain. In the home ports are a dozen more battleships 
held on the leash, in commission and stored ready to sail at a few 
hours’ notice and fight. Within a few days’ steaming are nine 
battleships of the Atlantic fleet, which can sweep up the Channel 
and into the North Sea. Owing to the wisdom which has been 
shown in the direction of British foreign policy, this country is 
now on the friendliest terms with France, Spain, Portugal, and 
Italy, while evidences of a rapprochement with Russia are not 
wanting. For the present, Germany stands alone. In southern 
waters the British fleet has no probable objective. 

After all the efforts which the German people have made, the 
British Fleet remains to-day more than twice as strong as the Fleet 
which the Kaiser has nursed with so much persistency ; and on every 
hand British opinion supports the Government in its determination to 
maintain the two-power standard. Economically and geographieally 
Germany is in a hole, and the ebullitions which lately appeared in the 
German Press were merely expressions of chagrin now that the Ger- 
man Government realizes that it has been checkmated by the British 
authorities. With the disappearance of the Russian ‘Fleet and the 
entente cordiale with France, the British Fleet dominates the world in 
a manner and to an extent unparalleled in the past hundred years, and 
it is realized in the Wilhelmstrasse that the naval position of Germany 
for the present is well-nigh hopeless. All the plans for playing the 
part of “honest broker” have miscarried, and the German Fleet is 
left in a position of complete isolation. Ship for ship the German 
men-of-war in commission in the Baltic are weaker than those of the 
British Channel Fleet alone. 

At a moment when the Admiralty at Berlin is forced to recog- 
nize the comparative weakness of the German naval forces, Prince 
von Biilow is occupied with the uncongenial task of endeavoring to 
make Imperial revenue balance with the rapidly increasing expendi- 
ture. The peoples of the States which form the German Empire have 
found that Imperialism is expensive ; the outlay on the “little war” in 
South-West Africa is mounting up by millions sterling. The con- 
tributions of the States to the expenses of the Empire are in several 
cases in arrears, and from many quarters the Imperial Treasurer has 
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been informed that they cannot increase their quotas. It is at this 
moment (1) when Berlin is worried by extreme financial stringency ; 
(2) when a crisis in the affairs of Sweden and Norway is revealed; 
(3) when the “little war” is developing into a campaign, muddled and 
expensive, and (4) when the Russian forces in the Baltic have prac- 
tically disappeared, that the British Channel Fleet is proceeding on 
its cruise in Baltic waters, and neutralizing the naval predominance 
of Germany. The German people would be more than human if they 
did not feel some discomfiture at this dramatic revelation of the fail- 
ure of the policy upon which they have placed their money, and in 
the pursuance of which they have year by year added to the debt of 
the Empire. In spite of all their efforts they are relatively little better 
off than they were before they embarked on the policy of expansion in 
1898. They have toiled and sacrificed, but owing to the recent action 
of the British Admiralty, undertaken in no spirit of antagonism but 
merely in self-defence, they have made little headway. The British 
authorities, learning from the German handbook of method, have 
added to the strength of the British Fleet and at the same time ma- 
terially reduced the expenditure. This is the situation as the Channel 
Fleet, with its attendant armored cruisers and torpedo craft, under 
five admirals, carries out its sea training in the Baltic, under the eyes 
of Northern Europe. 

The completeness with which the British Navy dominates Eu- 
ropean waters is not accidental. It is the result of definite policy, 
wisely framed and rapidly carried out. Nine months ago the First 
Lord of the Admiralty sketched in outline a new scheme for the reor- 
ganization and distribution of the British Fleet. In the interval this 
scheme has been completed, and it is possible now to assess the value 
of the change which has been effected in the fighting weight and effi- 
ciency of the British Navy. The nation has failed to grasp the signi- 
ficance of the changes because they have figured so little in the news- 
papers. Have they not got the Army to discuss? So far as the intel- 
ligent discussion of naval questions is concerned, the House of Com- 
mons does not contain six members who are qualified to express an 
opinion, and even the few members who take an intelligent interest in 
naval affairs have either too little or insufficient information to enable 
them to become masters of the intricate details of the organization of 
what is, after all, the greatest Navy in the world. The fact that the 
fighting weight and efficiency of the British Navy have been more 
than doubled in the present year has called forth little praise, though 
a good deal of scepticism was uttered when the prophecy was made. 
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Much ignorant criticism was indulged in because the Admiralty. 
decided that in the cause of good administration it was essential to 
take stock of the Fleet and reject from the fighting line those vessels 
which were not in a condition either to fight or run away. This aspect 
of Admiralty policy made an unfavorable impression upon the House 
of Commons,. for the simple reason that sound business opinion has 
little weight at St. Stephen’s. It is forgotten that naval architecture 
is a progressive science, and that the magnificent battleship which is 
the pride of the nation to-day will be condemned as obsolete fifteen or 
twenty years later, and that the time comes when, in view of the 
further application of science to the destruction of man, it is the 
truest economy to place old ships on the scrap-heap instead of fritter- 
ing away large sums on their repair or reconstruction. The radical 
fault in the past—and this applies to all navies—is that constructors 
have failed to realize the limited life of a man-of-war, and have built 
ships as though they were to last for a century. Down to the adop- 
tion of the new policy of the Admiralty ships were built, manned, and 
stored on the same general principles as held good in Nelson’s time, 
when vessels were the sport of “the unbought wind,” were absent from 
any base of supplies for many months together, and could be patched 
up with advantage time and again, and their lives lengthened almost 
indefinitely. Regrettable as it may be to throw aside as useless ships 
built within comparatively recent times, this is the sound policy. After 
a lapse of ten or fifteen years guns, armor, and mechanical equipment 
become antiquated. The cost of repairs rises alarmingly after a man- 
of-war has been in the Service more:than ten or fifteen years. Had 
the Public Accounts Committee had any grasp of the sound prin- 
ciples of financial administration they would have realized the ruinous 
policy which was being adopted in tinkering up obsolescent and obso- 
lete ships at a ruinous cost to the country. By glancing through the 
Dockyard Expense Accounts they would have seen that this policy 
was casting upon the country a heavy burden of expenditure without 
adding to the efficiency of the Fleet. They would have called the 
attention of Parliament in 1903-4 to the continued outlay upon ships 
which under no circumstances could prove of much value in time of 
war. Business men throughout the country would have stood aghast 
had they realized that £114,704 was thrown away upon the refit of 
the twenty-year-old battleship Howe, that £32,135 had been devoted 
to a vain attempt to render the battleship Hood fit for the line of bat- 
tle, and that no less than £77,000 had been laid out in useless altera- 
tions to the ancient battleship Colossus, built at Portsmouth two years 
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.before Queen Victoria celebrated her Jubilee; while no less than 


£58,715 was frittered away on the cruiser Aurora, with her old soft 
armor and her inadequate fighting equipment. These are merely 
specimen items illustrative of the old policy. 

Year by year the country was being led to devote to repairs large 
sums which could have been spent with far more advantage on the 
construction of entirely new men-of-war. In the first ten years of 
the life of a ship the expenditure on repairs is ‘comparatively small ; 
at the end of this period, owing to wear and tear (and when through 
the advance of science the vessel is losing year by year its usefulness 
for war purposes), the expenditure upon repairs increases at an alarm- 
ing rate, and in view of the approach of the period when the vessel 
will be unfit to lie in the line with modern ships, a wise administration 
should hesitate to embark upon costly schemes of partial reconstruc- 
tion, since, as a rule, it is impossible to modernize the fighting equip- 
ment owing to mechanical difficulties. The wiser course is to recog- 
nize that ships of war deteriorate rapidly, and to build definitely with 
this truth in view. Since it is recognized that a battleship’s fighting 
life extends to about fifteen years only, it is rank wastefulness to 
build it as though it were to last for an indefinite period. It is the 
truest economy to recognize that naval construction is a progressive 
science, and that after a lapse of ten or fifteen years the country will 
have obtained the full return for the expenditure upon battleship or 
cruiser, and that then the cost of repairs should be kept to a minimum 
pending the date when the ship must inevitably be removed from the 
fighting list and her place taken by an entirely new man-of-war. Down 
to the adoption of the new Admiralty policy this economic truth was 
not realized ; Parliament judged the strength of the Fleet by quantity 
rather than by quality, and congratulated itself on the frantic efforts 
which the Admiralty were making to tinker up obsolescent vessels 
which no Board of Admiralty, face to face with imminent war, would 
dare to trust with the defence of the Empire. The change of policy 
will result eventually in an economy of millions sterling in the 
Estimates. ; 

In conjunction with this scrap-heap policy the Admiralty deter- 
mined to act upon another almost self-evident principle of naval 
warfare—concentration. Years ago Nelson uttered the aphorism 


~ that war is a business of position, and Captain Mahan has told us:— * 


“Like the land, the sea, as a military field, has its important cen- 
tres, and it is not controlled by spreading your force, whatever its 
composition, evenly over an entire field of operations, like butter over 
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bread, but by occupying the centres with aggregated forces—fleets 
Or armies—ready to act in masses, in various directions from the 
centres. * * * Concentrated forces, therefore, are those upon 
which warfare depends for efficient control, and for efficient energy 
in the operations of war. They have two chief essential character- 
istics—force, which is gained by concentration of numbers; and 
mobility, which is the ability to carry the force rapidly as well as 
effectively, from the centre to any outlying field where action, offen- 
sive or defensive, becomes necessary.” 

This is a commonplace upon which war must be waged if victory 
is to be achieved. Down to the adoption of the Admiralty’s new policy 
the necessity for concentration was not recognized. Scattered over 
the seas we had a number of isolated squadrons entirely composed of 
ships of secondary fighting value ; the best of these vessels were with- 
out armor protection on their sides, and mounted no guns bigger than 
the 6-inch weapon which war experience in the Far East has shown 
to be comparatively useless, and the worst of them were so old and 
inefficient that even under the most favorable circumstances they 
could not emerge successful from a contest with any probable enemy. 
About 10,000 officers and men were thus locked up in the Pacific, in 
the North Atlantic, at the Cape of Good Hope, and elsewhere. They 
were not only in ships which could not fight when war occurred, but 
during the time of peace they had no opportunities to perfect them- 
selves in essential war training because the custom was for these ves- 
sels to cruise singly, occupied in what was known as “showing the 
flag.” Entered in the Navy and paid in order that they might defend 
the empire, these officers and men were cabined and confined in ships 
of no fighting value, and it was inevitable that when war occurred 
they would have had to follow the example of the Russians—intern- 
ing their ships in neutral ports and giving their parole not to do any 
war-like acts. In this way the Navy in peace time was neglecting 
the essential training of this large personnel, equivalent to a third of 
the whole Japanese Fleet, with the practical certainty that in the 
event of war these officers and men would have become mere specta- 
tors of the naval operations. This policy was dangerous, unfair to 
the officers and men concerned, and grossly wasteful, since the main- 
tenance of these vessels cast upon the country an unnecessary burden, 
besides robbing it of the services which the crews might otherwise 
render in battle. The Admiralty faced this anomaly courageously, 
and they realized that war is a matter of massed forces. The Pacific, 
North American, and South Atlantic Squadrons were disestablished, 
and the non-fighting ships in other divisions of the Fleet were recalled. | 
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The ships were useless, but the officers and men were valuable. For 
the most part, these vessels, recalled from their lonely cruises in dis- 
tant seas, were either put on the scrap-heap or taken to non-naval 
moorings, there to lie as England’s forlorn hope. 

The Board of Admiralty economized in two directions ; first, they 
recognized that a ship of war has only a limited life; and, secondly, 
they decided that non-fighting ships in distant seas could exercise no 
influence on the course of war. With the officers and men thus set 
free the Admiralty were enabled to carry out the policy of concentra- 
tion so effectively summarized by Captain Mahan and amply supported 
by all the teachings of history, and to reorganize the reserves of ships 
in the home ports. : 

As lately as December last Portsmouth, Devonport, and Chatham 
were crowded with an immense variety of vessels, old and new, in 
motley mixture, not a single one of which was ready for war. Year 
in and year out they swung idly round their buoys, interfering with 
the active life of the harbors, and an innocent source of pride to ig- 
norant civilians. Each summer it was the custom to mobilize the 
Fleet for war. What followed? Immediately the drafting officers at 
the naval depots were at their wits’ end to find officers and men to 
commission a portion only of the reserve ships. Owing to the em- 
ployment of so many officers and men in the non-fighting forces in 
distant seas, the available resources of the Admiralty proved unequal 
to the demand, and each year there was the recurring outcry for more 
officers and men, with the result that between 1888 and 1894 the per- 
sonnel of the Fleet rose from just over 60,000 to 131,000. In spite of 
this growth the number of officers and men available for fitting out 
for sea even the most modern of the ships in reserve at the home 
ports was insufficient, without entirely dislocating the whole of the 
naval organization. When the Admiralty issued its annual orders 
for mobilization alf the men undergoing gunnery, torpedo, navigation, 
and signal courses at the various instructional schools had to’be with- 
drawn and those establishments closed. Officers and men on leave 
after long periods of foreign service received instructions to report 
themselves at one or other of the ports for duty, and for a period of 
many days all was confusion and disorder. The departments which 
were responsible for carrying out the orders of the executive worked 
their hardest, but the system was bad, and it was impossible to do 
more than they accomplished by strenuous effort. 

When the crews had been collected from all parts of the United 
Kingdom the ships were commissioned, and officers and men realized 
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that they had been drafted to vessels of whose mechanical and fight- 
ing equipment they were almost completely ignorant. Sympathy be- 
tween the personnel and the ship itself is essential to war-like effi- 
ciency. During the previous twelve months the ships had received 
only casual attention, and the natural result was that their machinery 
was not in perfect order. After more or less numerous delays, by 
superhuman efforts the captains succeeded in getting their charges to 
sea for machinery trials. It is common knowledge that a large pro- 
portion of the ships failed to satisfy the Admiralty standard of effi- 
ciency, while others passed the test; but the records of the maneu- 
vers show that many of these ships, specially commissioned from the 
reserve, broke down. 

Improvements in the system of reserves were, it is true, made 
latterly, but the method of organization was radically wrong, and 
by no means could the ships in reserve be considered ready to do 
service in war. Under the most favorable circumstances from a 
fortnight to a month must have elapsed before all the vessels in 
reserve could have been fitted out for sea. In war time much may 
happen in a month. In face of this recurring difficulty and source 
of weakness the Admiralty decided to introduce an entirely new 
system. In his memorandum of December last Lord Selborne 
stated :— 

“It will have been noticed that, whenever a portion of the Fleet has 


been specially commissioned for maneuvers, the only difficulties which 
have occurred during these maneuvers have been in connection with 
the ships so specially commissioned. * * * The increase in the 
number, size; and horse-power of the ships in commission has more 
than swallowed up the increase in the personnel, and consequently 
an adequate provision for the ships in the Fleet Reserve has not yet 
been made. * * |* © 


“The following is the plan adopted for the reorganization of the 
Fleet Reserve. The fighting ships will be organized quite separately 
from the obsolete or non-fighting ships. They will each have a cap- 
tain, a second-in-command, and a proportion of the other officers, 
including engineer, gunnery, navigating, and torepdo officers. They 
will have a nucleus of two-fifths of their war complement, but in that 
two-thirds will be included all the more expert ratings, especially the 
torpedo ratings and the principal gun numbers, and each ship will 
periodically proceed to sea for the purpose of gunnery practice and 
of testing her machinery. They will be grouped homogeneously at 
the three home ports according as their destination may be determined 
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for reinforcement in time of war. Each group so formed will be 
commanded by a flag officer, who will himself take the reinforcements 
in time of war to the fleet which they are to reinforce, and he alone 
will be held responsible that every possible step has been taken to re- 
duce breakdowns of machinery to a minimum, and that the fighting 
efficiency of his ships when mobilized is without flaw. In addition, 
there will be a sufficiency of ratings kept at home to enable the Board 
to commission an emergency squadron without dislocating the schools 
or nucleus crews, or having recourse to a general mobilization.” 

The stocktaking of the Navy already referred to was carried out 
last year. With the banishment of obsolete ships disappeared the 
necessity for an outlay of several millions on dockyard, store-house 
and anchorage extension at several places, four and a half millions 
being saved at Chatham alone in proposed dockworks. Only vessels 
of real fighting value were retained at the ports. These were com- 
missioned in January last, and within a few weeks the nation was 
provided with a new Fleet in reserve, but ready for instant service. 
In the early months of this year the three divisions cruised separately 
in order to give the officers in command time and opportunity to 
“shake down” their ships, and this summer maneuvers were held to 
test the new scheme. Under the superintendence of Admiral Sir 
Arthur Wilson tactical exercises were organized in the English Chan- 
nel, the reserve divisions being directed to engage in mimic battles 
with the Channel Fleet and the First and Fourth Cruiser Squadrons 
in order to test the nucleus crew system, and give the Admirals an 
opportunity of showing their tactical ability. 

Within a few days of the order being issued by the Admiralty 
two hundred fighting vessels were concentrated in the Channel ready 
for war. Never before had the British Navy assembled in such force, 
but owing to the absence of activity at the naval ports the maneuvers 
passed off without attracting much attention. During that week the 
whole of the British Navy in home waters was mobilized as if for 
hostilities, but because there was an absence of the confusion and dis- 
order always associated with former mobilizations, and the training 
classes ashore continued as usual, the event did not create any sen- 
sation. In order to send the ships of the Reserve Divisions to sea 
practically no preparations were necessary, as each vessel had on 
board a sufficient crew to navigate her and fight, and each officer and 
man was thoroughly acquainted with the ship and her idiosyncrasies, 
and was familiar with his special wuties. No extra men had to be 
drafted to the ships because the nucleus crew represented the mini- 
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mum required. Instead of proceeding out of port one by one, leaving 
behind a certain number of “lame ducks,” as was the case in the past, 
the ships of each port left in battle order, each Division under its 
own Rear-Admiral. 

As was anticipated there was a complete absence of all mechanical 
defects, and the ships of the Reserve Fleet took part in three pitched 
battles in the Channel against Divisions of the Channel Fleet and its 
associated cruisers. The reserve vessels were maneuvered with com- 
plete success and their guns well fought. One hundred and sixteen 
vessels forming the reserves in commission at the home ports were 
thus quietly despatched to sea, exercised, and dispersed without any 
of those breakdowns which were the inevitable accompaniment of 
maneuvers in former years. This huge assembly of fighting vessels 
completely demonstrated that the whole fighting force of the country 
is now ready to strike at a moment’s notice with its whole strength, 
officers and crews being familiar with their ships. The maneuvers 
revealed that for the first time in the history of the British Navy the 
Fleet had been organized so as to enable it, in case of war, to strike 
first, and to strike with all its power. The strength of a fleet consists 
not in the number of ships, but in readiness to proceed to sea imme- 
diately, and fight instantly, on the declaration of war or before. Only 
by these means can England be sure that she can act upon her 
traditional policy of making her enemy’s shores her frontiers, and thus 
crushing her foe, or foes, without interfering with the ordinary life 
in these islands and the progress of commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity. 

Whilst thus organizing the Reserves the Admiralty also carried 
out their policy of concentration. It had become apparent to all 
observers of the trend of international affairs that the Mediterranean 
had ceased to be the prime centre of strategical importance. Hitherto 
Great Britain had concentrated in the Midland Sea her main fighting 
fleet. In consequence of the good relations existing between this 
country and France, Italy, Spain, and Portugal, the assemblage of 
twelve battleships and a large number of cruisers in the Mediter- 
ranean became unnecessary. Owing to the growth of the German 
Fleet under the inspiration of the Kaiser, and its concentration in the 
Baltic, it was apparent that the centre of naval power, so far as Great 
Britain was concerned, as indeed for the whole world, had shifted 
from southern to northern waters, and a complete reorganization of 
British naval force was urgently necessary as a precautionary meas- 
ure. Four battleships were consequently withdrawn from the Med- 
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iterranean and added to the eight battleships already entrusted with 
the defense of the English Channel and the North Sea, and the old 
Channel Squadron, brought up to a strength of eight battleships and 
renamed the Atlantic Fleet, was based*on Gibraltar, becoming a pivot 
force which could swing round into the Mediterranean or into the 
English Channel and North Sea as the circumstances of war might 
dictate. With each of these three battlefleets a squadron of armored 
cruisers was associated, squadrons consisting of vessels of high speed, 
with armored protection on their broadsides. 

This was the situation down to the battle of the Sea of Japan. 
With the destruction of the Russian Fleet by Admiral Togo the 
Admiralty were able to complete their scheme of redistribution. 
Directly the news was received that Admiral Rojdestvensky had 
been annihilated, orders were issued directing the return of the five 
battleships which had been sent to Chinese waters in order to neu- 
tralize Russian influence, and the two battleships which were on their 
way out to the Far East as reliefs were also directed to return home. 
The Admiralty thus had at their disposal seven modern first-class 
battleships, and there was no difficulty in effectively disposing of 
them. The Admiralty plan was as follows :— 

Albion, Glory, Ocean, Vengeance, sister ships of 12,950 tons dis- 
placement, built in 1898-9, attached to Channel Fleet ; Goliath, 12,950 
tons displacement, built in 1898, attached to Mediterranean Fleet; 
Canopus, 12,950 tons displacement, built in 1898, attached to Atlantic 
Fleet ; Centurion, 10,500 tons displacement, built in 1892, attached 
to Reserve in Commission. 

In the meantime the Channel Fleet had been temporarily reduced 
to eleven battleships, but by allotting to Admiral Sir A. Wilson four 
of the ships recalled from the Far East, this force will be imme- 
diately raised to a strength of fifteen battleships, leaving nine battle- 
ships each in the Atlantic and Mediterranean Fleets. Never before 
has a British flag-officer been given a command so large in quantity 
and so imposing in quality as is thus placed under the orders of Ad- 
miral Sir Arthur Wilson, a born strategist and tactician, and an 
officer who has devoted himself with absolute singleness of purpose 
to the country’s service. Should war occur before Admiral Sir Arthur 
Wilson has to haul down his flag, the country will realize that he is 
‘one of the great men which the nineteenth century produced. The 
Admiralty could not have had an officer better fitted for the command 
of this force, one of the gratifying features of which is that it is 
homogeneous, consisting of three groups of ships :— 
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The Exmouth, Russell, Duncan, Montagu, Cornwallis, and Albe- 
marle, sister ships of 14,000 tons and 19 knots speed. The Triumph 
and Swiftsure, of 11,950 tons, and 19% knots speed. 

The Cesar and Prince George, sister ships of 14,950 tons, and 17 
knots speed, and the Revenge, of 14,150 tons, which will shortly be 
relieved by a sister ship to the Cesar and Prince George. 

The Albion, Glory, Ocean, and Vengeance, sister ships, of 12,950 
tons, and 18% knots speed. 

By these measures the redistribution of the Fleet has been com- 
pleted and the gigantic triumph of organization which has been 
achieved may be judged from the following statement showing the 
forces ready for war in “the Near Seas” to-day and a year ago:— 

North Sea, English Channel, and Atlantic as far as Gibraltar— 
September, 1905, Channel Fleet of 13 battleships and 6 armored cruis- 
ers; September, 1904, Home Fleet of 8 battleships, with 6 armored 
cruisers. September, 1905, Atlantic Fleet of 9 battleships and 6 ar- 
mored cruisers; September, 1904, Channel Fleet of 8 battleships. 
September, 1905, Reserve Divisions (ready in all respects for war 
with trained crews), 12 battleships, 4 armored cruisers, 21 protected 
cruisers and 86 torpedo craft ; September, 1904, none. 

Mediterranean—September, 1905, 9 battleships and 4 armored 
cruisers ; September, 1904, 12 battleships and 4 armored cruisers. 

Totals of armored ships—September, 1905, 43 battleships and 20 
armored cruisers; September, 1904, 28 battleships and 10 armored 
cruisers. 

[In addition, there are now, as before, twenty-five torpedo-boat 
destroyers and twenty torpedo boats in full commission at the home 
ports, with eight submarines, but they are trained under a rear- 
admiral; the new Fourth Cruiser Squadron is available for home 
service, and every sea-going training ship is of war value, whereas 
in the past they-were non-fighting ships. ] 

It is almost unnecessary to point the moral, even for foreign 
observers. The visits between the British and French Fleets which 
have occurred this year have indicated that in the present generation, 
at any rate, the English Channel will not be the scene of conflict. 
France has definitely abandoned all hope of challenging the supre- 
macy of the English Fleet. The English Channel and the Mediter- 
ranean are now centres of concord and friendship, and since all causes 
of international difference between Great Britain and the Powers of 
Southern Europe have been completely removed,. the Mediterranean 
Fleet itself may almost be regarded as an additional reserve to the 
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Channel Fleet, and the Channel Fleet itself can no longer regard the 
Channel as its cruising ground. It was a dictum of Nelson’s that a 
fleet should cruise in the waters in which it will most probably fight, 
and since the English Channel and the Mediterranean are thus ruled 
out as probable scenes of conflict, it naturally follows that the Chan- 
nel Fleet will in future be seen with increasing frequency in the 
North Sea. 

This frontier of the British Empire has been threatened by the 
growth of the German Navy, and it is as natural that Great Britain 
should safeguard her interests in this direction as that France, Rus- 
sia, and Germany should patrol their land frontiers with troops. 
The presence of the Channel Fleet in the North Sea is no more a 
menace to Germany than has been the old régime to France when the 
main fighting fleets of the British Navy cruised in the Mediterranean 
and the English Channel. A few years ago these waters seemed - 
likely to be the scene of a gigantic struggle for naval supremacy. 
That danger is passed, and we have been celebrating its elimination 
at Brest and Portsmouth. Some allowance may be made for German 
irritation in these circumstances, and the British people will do well 
not to indulge in any wordy reprisals. In the struggle which Ger- 
many has been waging Great Britain has won, and she can afford 
to regard the consequent irritation with forbearance, and hope for 
the day when the rulers of the German Empire will realize that the 
British people have a well-founded admiration for the German Army 
and Navy, and for the German people and their methods. While 
safeguarding our own interests, we can afford to wait patiently for 
an awakening of a better feeling in the German Empire, with which 
we have so many natural ties. The German people need only cast 
back their minds to the successive years immediately succeeding the 
Kaiser’s accession, when his Majesty was at Cowes, honored and 
popular, to understand the feeling of real friendship which might 
unite the two Empires. Germany has nothing which we covet; we 
have no cause of quarrel with her, and desire none. The policy of 
England is merely to hold steadfastly what she has won—and first 
among her possessions is the supremacy of the seas, the northern 
as well as the southern seas, the North Sea as well as the English 
Channel and Mediterranean. It is the old traditional policy, and by 


it we must stand. 


ARCHIBALD S, Hupp. 





THE STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF THE 
RUSSO-JTAPANESE WAR. 
Thirteenth Paper. 
(November 25th, 1904, to March 14th, 1905.) 
THE CAMPAIGN IN MANCHURIA (Continued). 


AFTER the October battles on the Spa-ho there was a period of com- 
parative repose along the fronts of the two main armies. 

The Japanese were gradually strengthening their position, how- 
ever, and slowly pushing forward their right, on the upper Taitse- 
ho. Towards the end of November they occupied Taping-tu-shan 
(Dapintushau or Tapintishau, on other maps), about 80 miles, near- 
ly directly east of Liaoyang, and about 20 miles directly south of 
Sintsintin, located on an affluent of the upper Hunho, pushing the 
Russians back on the latter place. They attacked Ching:ho-cheng 
(called also Tsin-ho-cheng or Tsian-ho-tsin), about 65 miles north- 
east of Liaoyang, at the same time, but were repulsed by the Russians 
under General Rennenkampf. The importance of this point lies in the 
fact that it commands the defile of Ta-ling (Talin or Dalin), a pass 
in the mountains forming the dividing line between the watersheds of 
the Hun-ho and the Taitse. 


ATTACK BY RUSSIAN RIGHT. 


(Jan. 25-Feb. 1, 1905.) 


During the month of December and the first part of January 
the armies rested in winter quarters. The fall of Port Arthur on 
January 2nd, 1905, had produced a depressing effect on the Rus- 
sian army, while it had correspondingly elated the Japanese. 
Soon after the surrender the main part of the besieging army, about 
50,000 men under Nogi, had been moved northward to reinforce the 
Japanese left wing ,and attempt to effect a turning movement at 
the proper time. 

The Russian position extended along the hills to the south and 
southeast of Mukden, from Chantan (about 25 miles southwest of 
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Mukden) on the Hun-ho, eastward across the railroad to the po- 
sition of Putiloff, or Lone Tree, hill, on the Sha-ho (about 14 
miles directly south of Mukden), thence southeast to Tu-men-ling 
pass, 6 miles northwest of Pensihu (or Bentsiku), on the Taitse- 
ho, thence northeastward over Wanfuling pass and as far as Ta- 
ling pass, the passes being all strongly held. 

The Russian right was under Gipenberg, the center under Bil- 
derling, the left (in the mountains), under Linevitch. 

Kuropatkin’s force, toward the end of January, numbered some 
334,000, with 36,800 cavalry, 36,000 artillery, 1,598 field guns and 
72 heavy guns. 

His headquarters were located at Fushum (or Fushan), about 
24 miles east of Mukden, on the Hun-ho. 

The Japanese position extended from Ta-ping-ta-shan (about 80 
miles east of Liao-yang), on the east, westward through Pensihu 
and over the Hun-ho to the Liao-ho, with detachments extending 
northward to the west of Mukden. 

The Japanese extreme right was the new army of the East, un- 
der Kawamuri, called also the Yalu army, which had been landed 
in January. On the left of this column was Kuroki, the original 
right of the army. Nodzu’s column had the center, and Oku the 
left. Nogi’s army was masked in rear of the left for a turning 
movement at the opportune moment. 

The Japanese force, under Oyama, numbered about 400,00c6 
men. 

Oyama’s headquarters was at Shilihe, on the railroad, just south 
of the Shiliho, about 15 miles north of Liao-yang, and about 22 miles 
south of Mukden. 


THE JAPANESE MEDICAL SERVICE. 


The medical service of the Japanese army and its excellent equip- 
ment aroused the admiration of all observers during the Boxer 
troubles, and the efficiency has been fully maintained. The recent 
report from the P.M.O.* of Gen. Oku’s army illustrated this matter 
very completely. He reported that there had been only 40 deaths 
from disease in this particular army since it landed in Manchuria 
on May 6 last, the return being made on Dec. 19. The figures 
showed that of the 24,642 cases treated up to Dec. 1, 18,578 re- 
covered, 40 died, and 5,609 were sent to Japan. It is believed that 


*Principal Medical Officer. 
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these figures are unequalled in the medical annals of warfare. 
There were 193 cases of typhoid and 342 of dysentery, but the 
number of beri-beri patients numbered 5,070. The other cases were 
not serious. The casualties sustained by the army from May 6 to 
Dec 19 were:—Killed—Officers 210, meri 4,917. Wounded.—Off- 
cers 743, mén 20,337. Missing..—Officers four, men 402. Sixteen 
per cent. of the wounded died, 19 per cent. recovered on the field, 
and 65 per cent. were sent to Japan; 85 per cent. of the wounds 
were caused by rifle bullets, 8 per cent. by shells, and 7 per cent. by 
bayonet or sword thrusts. The largest percentage of recoveries was 
from chest wounds, while, as regards other wounds, the percentage 
of recoveries was larger from wounds in the head and abdomen 
than from injuries to other organs. This is attributed to the small 
calibre of modern rifles, the percentages in the other Japanese 
armies being, it is believed, about the same. 

In the month of January the Russians took the initiative and 
advanced against the Japanese left flank to develop its strength and 
to determine the position of Nogi’s army, or, in case the latter had 
not ‘arrived yet, to turn this flank before his arrival. 

The first movement consisted of a cavalry raid with a force of 
Cossacks, under Mishchenko, down the west bank of the Liao-ho. 
The Cossacks were repulsed with a loss of 62 killed and over 200 
wounded. 

Towards the end of January Gripenberg was sent out from the 
Russian right with a strong force. to attack the Japanese left and 
turn it, if possible. Between January 25th and 2gth, heavy fighting 
took place on the Hun-ho, in the vicinity of Sandepu and Hok- 
jutai, or Hei-kou-tai (16 miles north of Liao-yang), in which the 
Russians made considerable progress at first. The attack was, how- 
ever, repulsed, the Russians losing 12,000, the Japanee 7,000 men, 
Had this attack been properly supported by Kuropatkin, the Japanese 
position would have been a precarious one. 

General Gripenberg was succeeded by General Kaulbars in com- 
mand of the Russian right flank. 


RUSSIAN LOSSES. 
(To January 14, 1905.) 
The Russki Invalid publishes a report by Gen. Trepoff, chief 
medical officer of the Manchurian Army, giving particulars of the 


officers and men sent up from the front, sick and wounded to Khar- 
bin, Stretensk, Khavarosvsk and other places in the rear of the seat 
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of war, from the beginning of operations up to Jan. 14. The wound- 
ed officers were 1,710, and the sick 2,308, the wounded men 53,890, 
and the sick 72,531, making a grand total of 130,439. Of these, 107 
officers and 3,900 men died in the hospitals; a total of 17,722 were 
permanently invalided, and 9,429 were sent to European Russia to 
recuperate. At the date of the return there remained 21,554 in the 
hospitals. Of the officers included in the return, 1,896 and of the 
men 75,831 had returned to the front cured. The total loss which 
the Manchuria army had suffered by the death, permanent .invalid- 
ing, or return to Russia of those received in the hospitals was 1,336 
officers and 29,822 men. The return does not, of course, relate to 
the losses at Port Arthur, nor apparently to many suffered in various 
parts in the theatre of war. Gen. Trepoff’s return relates to those 
officers and men who came under the attention of his staff in the 
hospitals over which he had direct control. Accurate particulars of 
the numbers killed in action are not available. 


ADVANCE ON MUKDEN, .- 
(February 1-28, 1905.) 


During the first half of February the armies were occupied in 
strengthening their positions and preparing for the great battle that 
, was about to open. 

The Japanese had made a number of attempts on the railroad in 
rear of the Russian right. For this purpose detachments extended 
northward around the right flank of the Russian line, even to the 
west of Mykden. On February 13th one of these detachments, from 
the vicinity of Fand-ja-tun (about 12 miles northwest of Mukden) 
attempted to damage the railroad line opposite that point, but the 
attack was repulsed. 

On February roth the general advance began with a forward 
movement of the Japanese right. Kawamuri’s column, holding the 
extreme right, attacked the Russian extreme southeast positions, 
and on February 24th captured Ching-ho-cheng (about 65 miles 
northeast of Liao-yang). The line of advance of this army was 
through the difficult mountain country northwest of Ching-ho- 
cheng (called also Tsian-het-sin or Tsink-het-chen), along the road 
leading over Da-ling (or Ta Pass) and Sit-shuan-ling (Si-chuan 
Pass). 

Meanwhile Kuroki advanced one division along the road passing 
through the passes of Tumen-ling (northwest of Pensi-hu, about 
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25 miles northeast of Lioa-yang), Hua-ling farther north, Wan- 
tu-ling (24 miles southeast of Mukden) and Kan-tu-ling (3 miles 
further north), on the road toward Fushun (24 miles east of 
Mukden). 

On February 24th this division advanced without serious oppo- 
sition, but on the 26th, in attacking Wan-fu-ling, it experienced 
serious resistance, and the advance came to a halt. On the 27th a 
driving snowstorm prevented further operations, and on the 28th 
the attack was suspended for the purpose of reconnoitering the posi- 
tion. Little further progress was made at this point for the suc- 
ceeding seven days. 

The advance of Kuroki’s column, however, had turned the Rus- 
sian extreme southeastern positions at Ta-ling (Ta Pass), and the 
latter was taken by Kawamuri’s column on February 27th. 

At the center of the Japanese line’ Nodzu’s and the right of 
Oku’s armies attacked the Russian positions in the vicinity of Puti- 
loff (or Lone Tree) hill, south of the Sha-ho (or Shakhe, about 14 
miles south of Mukden), and eastward of that point, with great 
energy. The battle raged along this central part of the line with 
varying ‘success, while the Japanese plan of enveloping the Russian 
flanks was being developed. 

By the advance of Kuroki on the Japanese right, Kuropatkin 
found his left seriously threatened. He therefore drew from his 
center and right to reinforce his left, and moved his reserves also in 
that direction. x 

This enabled Oku, on the Japanese left, to advance. 

Meanwhile, the army of Nogi (from before Port Arthur) had 
been assembling in a retired position in rear of the extreme left of 
the Japanese line, and by February 20th was ready to advance, 
standing fully mobilized at Sha-pei-ho (or Siau-pie-ho), on the 
Taitse-ho, about 20 miles west of Liao-yang. On the 27th the cav- 
alry, which had covered and screened Nogi’s front, was withdrawn, 
and fell back to the bank of the Liao to protect his left flank. 

On February 28th, Nogi advanced 15 miles northward, which 
brought him on a line with the rest of the Japanese army, thus ex- 
tending that line westward, and giving it a length of over 100 miles 
along this front. 

This closed the first period of the operation. Thus far only the 
Japanese right had become heavily engaged, the center having mere- 
ly supported the advance of the right by an energetic attack. 
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THE BATTLE OF MUKDEN. 
(March I-10, 1905.) 


The battle of Mukden opened on March ist, with the energetic 
advance of the Japanese left, comprising both Oku’s and Nogi’s 
forces. 

As we have seen, the advance of Kawamuri’s column through 
the mountainous region on the eastern part of the field of operations, 
supported by Kuroki’s energetic advance in the same region, had 
given Kuropatkin the impression that he was to expect Oyama’s 
principal flank movement to the eastward, and he had therefore 
thrown his strength mainly in that direction. 

The country to the eastward, however, is very difficult, mountain- 
ous and with few roads, and these easily closed at the numerous 
passes; while the country to the westward is an open plain, much 
better suited to a flank movement, and on that side the army of 
Nogi, from Port Arthur, could come up on line in a shorter time. 

Nevertheless, since the railroad, as well as the main wagon 
road from Liao-yang to Mukden and Kirin, run northeastward, and 
Kuropatkiri’s army at the end of February was facing generally 
southeastward, a turning movement by the right flank of the Ja- 
panese would have promised greater results than one by the left 
flank, since, if successful, it would strike the Russian line of com- 
munications in rear of the army and make that army fight front to 
a flank, whereas an attack by the Japanese left flank merely tended to. 
force the Russians back on their line of communications. 

The superior fighting power of his army enabled Oyama to ad- 
vance by either flank without endangering the other or his center. 

When he found the Russian left so strong in the mountain passes 
he decided ‘to make his principal attack with his left. 

Oku advanced across the Hun-ho, beyond Sandepu (16 miles 
north of Liao-yang), and captured Chantang (about 26 miles south- 
west of Mukden), and advanced northward, taking one position af- 
ter another, meanwhile Nogi’s column advanced on the left of Oku’s 
force and by March 3d his right was in touch with Oku’s left. 
Nogi’s left was hurried along the Liao endeavoring to reach Tie- 


‘ Jing (Tie Pass), 28 miles north of Mukden, where the mountain 


ridge crosses the railroad and the main wagon road, the line of com- 
munications of Kuropatkin’s army. 

On the night of March 2nd Nogi was three miles north of Muk- 
den. The Japanese left, therefore, extended along a line parallel to 
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the railroad, to the west of it, from a point 12 miles below Mukden 
to a point three miles above it. 

Kuropatkin, informed by this time of the danger threatening 
his right flank, was comparatively helpless, as he had all his strength 
concentrated on his left, where he expected the decisive action. 

Kaulbars, on the Russian right, sent two divisions promptly to 
oppose Nogi’s advance, but one started before the other, so that 
they struck Nogi in turn and not simultaneously. The first division 
came into action on the morning of March 3d, and quickly beaten 
back, fleeing northward; the second came up in the afternoon and 
made better resistance, but its fragments were soon thrown back 
on the main army. 

In this action the Russians lost 3,000 killed, left on the field; 
the Japanese lost 300, killed and wounded. 

Nogi’s force was now within five miles of the railroad. 

The Japanese general line, however, at this time, was somewhat 
precarious. As Nogi had advanced northward, Oku had to swing 
to the northeast, and one of his divisions was separated, across the 
Hun-ho from the main body. This angle was the vital point in the 
Japanese line, which Kuropatkin might have pierced had he had any 
reserves immediately available. 

The two divisions of Oku’s army were, however, attached to 
Nodzu’s army, making the center a unit, while Oku himself took 
charge of the third division, beyond the Hun-ho, and all available 
reserves at this point. 

The ground in this portion of the field was comparatively open, 
and being frozen, no field intrenchments were possible. Except for 
the collections of mud houses a mile or more apart there was no 
cover available except ruts or ditches. The villages, with each house 
set in a stone or mud-walled enclosure, formed the center of fierce 
combats. 

The center of the attacks of both sides was at the point where 
Oku’s line was broken, in the vicinity of the villages of Lanshanpu 
and Sahoudypau, about 14 milés southwest of Mukden. At this 
ponit the Japanese endeavored to rectify their line in support of 
Nogi, while the Russians hoped to break through there and thus 
isolate Nogi. These villages were taken and retaken several times, 
and finally passed into the hands of the Japanese on March 4. Oku 
was able to hold his own, however, and on March 5th and 6th was 
able to adwarree a little. Nodzu, with Oku’s two divisions, at the 
eetrter, also held his own. Kuroki and Kawamuri, on the right, 
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found themselves opposed to superior numbers and were hard 
pressed, but held their positions. 

Nogi, on the extreme left, could make no progress on March 4th 
and 5th, but on the 6th he gained some ground to the north. Mean- 
while, the Russian reserves, which had been sent eastward at the 
opening of the battle, had been sent back, and on the 7th fell upon 
Nogi. But he readily repulsed the tired forces, although they made 
three separate attacks, 

Kuroki meanwhile had pressed forward and captured Ma-chun- 
tan (15 miles southeast of Fushun) on March 8th, and Tita (or 
Dita), 5 miles farther east, on the 9th, thus commanding the situa- 
tion in this region. 

The Russian line began to give way at this time, and the retreat 
soon followed. The Japanese right (Kuroki) began the pursuit on 
March 7th, but the Russian rear guard was not reached until the 8th, 


ten miles beyond the Sha-ho. 


The natural line of defense for the Russians to fall on: upon 
in their retreat, was the Hun-ho, parallel to which ran the branch 
railroad from Mukden to Fushan, a town of about four hundred 
houses, some twenty-four miles east of Mukden. The Japanese 
pressed on so hard in pursuit, however, that a part of Kuroki’s 
force reached the Hun on the 8th, while on the 9th Nodzu and 
Kuroki had their entire forces there, and Kuroki even had a portion 
of his command across. The river was found frozen, another dis- 
advantage for the Russians. 

The Russians hurled their reserves on the Japanese left as fast 
as they came up. Oku and Nogi stood their ground, however, 
throughout the 9th, although the losses were fearful, and one brigade 
of Nogi’s force was practically annihilated. The night of the 9th 
marked a crisis of the pursuit. 

While Nogi was resisting the Russian attacks, Kuroki swung to 
the northwest, and, with the Imperial guards covering his flank, 
Nodzu crossed the Hun and moved forward rapidly. On the morn- 
ing of the roth of March Nodzu was well to the north of Mukden. 
Santaitsi and U-shun-tun (about nine miles north of Mukden, were 
taken and the railroad there destroyed. 

On the morning of the 1oth two of Kuroki’s divisions were not 
vet across the Hun, and were severely engaged. The Guards’ divi- 
sion, which had been attached to Nodzu’s force to protect its flank, 
had become separated from these two divisions, and its advance 
was checked during the night of the 9th and the morning of the 
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Ioth; moreover, a sandstorm had broken the communications be- 
tween the divisions. A staff officer was sent forward to the Guards’ 
division, and he brought up of his own initiative all available reserves, 
and thus enabled the isolated division to move on and take part in 
the pursuit. The other two divisions then succeeded in crossing 
the river and also joined in the pursuit. 

Kamamura’s Yalu army was too far to the eastward to take part 
in the pursuit. 

Meanwhile, the Russians had been moving north in columns 
along the railroad as fast as was possible with the transportation 
blocking the wav. Many thousands of Russian troops were still 
left in Mukden and in its vicinity, who were of course cut of. 

Mukden and Fushun were occupied by the Japanese on March 
1oth. The pursuit was continued until the 14th, when the rem- 
nant of Kuropatkin’s army reached Tie Pass, a naturally strong 
position, which had been well fortified by the Russians before the 
battle of Liao-yang. At this point the Liao river crosses the road 
and railroad, cutting through steep cliffs. 

But the retreat was only temporarily arrested at this point, for 
Kuroki’s force had pushed on, and one of his divisions, on the 
14th of March, attacked the Russian position on the Fan-ho (eight 
miles south of Tie-ling (Tie Pass), but was repulsed, with a loss 
of 1,000 men; on the 16th, however, he succeeded in driving the 
Russians back, and seized Tie-ling (Tie Pass). 

The losses of the Russians in this battle, from February 19th to 
March 14th, 1905, according to Russian reports, were 2 generals 
(taken prisoners); 1,985 other officers and 87,677 men, of whom 
15,000 were killed, 52,677 wounded, 8,000 captured, and 12,000 
missing, 

The Japanese reported, up to March 12, 26,500 Russian dead 
left on the field. At that time the Japanese casualties amounted to 
41,222. 

The Japanese total losses in the battle are reported as amount- 
ing to about 57,000 

The Japanese captured 33 field guns, 150 caissons, 60,000 rifles, 
and a large quantity of ammunition, supplies, horses, clothing and 
other property. 

General Kuropatkin was relieved as commander-in-chief on March 
17th, and was succeeded by General Linevitch, General Kuropatkin 
being relegated to the command of the 1st Manchurian Army. 

The Japanese continued their advance, and on March roth occu- 
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pied Kai-yuan (25 miles north of Tie Pass), and on the 21st entered 
Chang-tu-fu (15 miles northwest of Kai-yuan). 

On April 2nd they drove the Russians out of Tsa-lu-shu (10 
miles north of Chang-tu-fu), and advanced still farther north. 

Linevitch sent 50,000 men to hold Kirin, and intrench about 
250,000 in a position half way between Mukden and Kuan-tchen-tse 
(or Chan-chun, on the railroad, about sixty miles directly west of 
Kirin). 

COMMENTS. 


In general outline the campaign which ended in the battle of 
Mukden resembled the operations of Sherman’s army in the Atlanta 
campaign. The Japanese army, holding the Russians at the front 
and center by vigorous demonstrations attempted to turn their 
position with one or the other flank. In the Atlanta campaign the 
Confederates retired in every case before they were enveloped, but 
in the Mukden campaign the Russians held on at the center until 
both flanks were turned. 

Oyama, like Sherman, was enabled to make this form of ee 
effective by his superior numbers. 

In this campaign is again illustrated the power of the sifenitoe, 
as opposed to the purely defensive. The Russians were forced to 
the defensive originally by their unpreparedness, and the Japanese 
never lost the initiative which they acquired at the beginning of the 
war, and managed always to have superior forces at the point of 
contact of the contending armies. 

The tactics of the battle are more difficult to analyze because of 
the incompleteness of the data made public. 

Some of the interesting features, however, have became known: 

The Japanese made extensive use of the telephone during their 
operations. The frozen ground not admitting of the construction of 
shelter trenches, various devices were used for protection, some of the 
men being furnished with small steel shells, large enough to cover the 
head while lying down, and others carrying sand bags. Some of the 
Japanese even use half a dozen bricks taken from ruined Chinese 
houses and bound together with wire. When the Russian artillery 
had the range of a Japanese position, small ground mines, some dis- 
' tance from the spots where the shells struck, were exploded, and men 
with spades flung earth into the air to mislead the Russian gunners. 
The Japanese also pretended to be retreating from their own men 
toward the Russian lines, turning and charging as soon as they 
reached the wire entanglements. The heavy Japanese artillery played 
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a prominent part in the victory. Eleven-inch guns were utilized in a 
field action, and in the battles on the plains westward eight-inch 
and five-inch siege cannon worked havoc in the Russian lines. 

The fact that the Russians lost 33 field and mountain guns, and 
no guns of heavy caliber, indicates that they withdrew the latter soon 
after the opening of the final great battle, in order to prevent their 
being captured. Their absence from the field proved fatal, however, 
at the critical moment when they were most needed. 

Colonel Federoff, of the Russian Artillery, writing in the Russki 
Invalid, says that the Japanese concealment of their guns, has been so 
successful that it has been very difficult to discover them, except by 
well-trained observers. He is assured that the Japanese have made 
good roads of approach to their gun positions, in order to facilitate 
ammunition supply. In the latter actions the Russian artillery has 
caused the Japanese guns to seek shelter further behind ridges or 
elevations and to fire with much higher angle of elevation. Colonel 
Federoff feels sure that the Japanese place their guns at considerable 
intervals for purposes of concealment. Evidently to this matter of 
concealment the greatest attention has been devoted, and on several 
occasions hidden batteries have unexpectedly opened fire at the very 
moment of the Russian attack. The colonel says that the Japanese 
place men in elevated positions in the houses of villages, or on natural 
elevations, or in trees, who are constantly employed in observing the 
Russian positions, and adds that the Japanese are constantly digging 
to strengthen their position, and he likens them to moles working 
in the earth. 

Bayonet attacks were frequent during this campaign, as well as at 
Port Arthur, and the hand grenade was again effectively used by the 
Japanese. 

It appears from a communication in the Novoe Vremya that the 
Japanese have not been content to let their troops remain idle during 
the long pause which followed the battle of the Sha-ho in October. 
On several occasions Russian scouts in that region have discovered 
the Japanese engaged in maneuvers and in special exercises. In par- 
ticular. they found the infantry practicing the attack of entrench- 
ments and in breaking through accessory defences. The Russian 
journal remarks that the Japanese, therefore, only do in fighting what 
they have been previously taught to do, and adds that such training 
is extraordinarily valuable to the troops, and is the pledge of success. 
It is particularly important, inasmuch as some new methods have been 
introduced in the course of the war, that troops should be exercised 
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in preparing for them. The Novoe Vremya recalls that the Japanese 
regulations of 1902 specially recommended the employment of shelter 
trenches on the offensive, and, even in some circumstances, of zigzag 
approaches to the positions to be attacked. A great deal of time has 
also been devoted to training in night attacks, which were effectually 
employed on the Sha-ho. 

Field intrenchments, however, were extensively used whenever 
the ground permitted, and an intrenching implement has become as 
important and necessary a part of a soldiers equipment as the rifle 
itself. 

Recently the Militar-Wochenblatt instituted a comparison between 
the Japanese and German armies in their ability to employ the spade 
intelligently. The supply of engineers in the Japanese army is larger 
in proportion than in any European army, and the men, having great 
manual dexterity and being accustomed in many cases to the use of 
the spade from childhood, their skill is thus turned to the best possible 
account. Ona war footing a battalion of engineers, comprising three 
companies, forms part of each Japanese division, in which, for every 
16 companies of infantry, there is a company of engineers. In Ger- 
many the proportion of engineers is about one company to 24% com- 
panies of infantry, and on a war footing, one engineer company to 
about 50 of infantry. In addition, each Japanese battalion includes a 
small detachment of sappers, being men specially selected as fit to 
instruct and direct the men in defensive works. The Wochenblatt 
remarks that the work of the Japanese is facilitated by the lesser 
stature of the men, trenches being smaller than in European armies. 
The Japanese are well provided with tools, including a large number 
of axes and long-handled shovels. 

The Revue de Cavalerie is disappointed that the Russians have 
not made any effective use of their mounted forces in operation of 
wide extent, more especially as their cavalry, which is numerous, 
and has a high reputation, had to meet the cavalry of an enemy known 
to be inferior in quality, and capable, as was supposed, of only feeble 
resistance. The Japanese lines of communication have been drawn 
out to a great length, and have presumably grown weaker, but still 
the Russian cavalry have failed to take advantage of the opportunities 
- offered to them. Evidently, says the Revue, there must have been 
serious faults committed either in the organization and distribution 
of the cavalry, or owing to a false conception of its duty and employ- 
ment on the part of those who have commanded it. It is a curious 
fact, not widely known, that the Russian cavalry sent to the seat of 
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war at the beginning of the operations included only a very small 
proportion of active and regular troops. They were for the most part 
composed of Asiatic Cossacks of the second and third lines, corre- 
sponding almost to the reserves and territorial troops of other conti- 
nental states. Of these troops, in the autumn of 1904, there were in 
Manchuria 207 squadrons, but they possessed no real aptitude for 
the work to be done, while most of the officers and non-commissioned 
officers did not know their men. The Japanese, though they are 
weak in the cavalry arm, were more wise in sending to the front 
the best troops they possessed. At the same time, it must not be sup- 
possed that the Japanese reconnaissance has been executed by the 
cavalry, their minute knowledge of their adversary having resulted 
from their widespread and thorough system of espionage. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that the Russians made the cardinal error of 
despising their adversaries, and of sending inferior troops to do work 
which they were incapable of. ; 

The following orders, issued to his army by General Oku, illus- 
trate the general tactics of the Japanese: 

1. Artillery fire is the best method of preparing an attack; but, 
even when heavy guns are used, firing at the enemy’s positions is 
alone, comparatively useless, so long as it is not taken advantage of 
for an infantry advance. The infantry must move forward, no matter 
how slowly. Advance and artillery fire must harmonize. 

2. Positions once occupied must never be abandoned. Ifa strong 
counter-attack is expected, prepare for it with machine guns and 
hand grenades. The former are especially useful in such cases, but 
they require perfect cleanliness and oiling, and constant care to effect 
small repairs at once, even in the hottest of the fight. Pay special 
attention to the oiling cylinder and the loader. Machine guns must 
never be alone. 

3. Troops advancing to the attack must carry sand-bags to con- 
struct defensive positions, as at this season the frozen ground cannot 
be broken. When strong positions or machine guns are met with, a 
small force of artillery, preferably of mountain guns, must be brought 
up without horses. 

4. If the attack is along a greatly extended front, the villages 
must be used as fortified points to economize men, and a thin line 
only must be kept between them. The reserves will thus always be 
strong and serviceable. 

5. Whenever new positions are occupied, a report on the enemy’s 
dispositions and. the nature of the ground must at once be made. 
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Constant study of these two things is of the utmost importance as a 
means to victory. The greatest attention must be paid, above all, to 
the movements of the troops co-operating on the flanks; you must 
constantly yourselves judge of the situation, and act accordingly. 
Soldiers who think of their own interests, not of their comrades, do 
not understand the art of war. 

6. When troops remain a long time in one place, useless objects 
accumulate in the soldiers’ personal kit, and this interferes with swift 
movement. Let everything unnecessary be thrown away. Your aim 
must be to move rapidly. Never, in any circumstances, give arms or 
ammunition up to the enemy. If you cannot carry them away destroy 
them, even at the risk of your lives. 





SOME MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE 
REBELL/ION.* 


In the early part of June, 1862 (being at that time in command 
of the post at Lebanon, Tennessee, which had been captured from 
General John H. Morgan on the morning of the 4th of May by 
the First Kentucky Cavalry, under Colonel Frank Woolford; the 
Seventh Pennsylvania Cavalry, Colonel Sipes;*and four com- 
panies of my own, the Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry), I received 
an order from General Don Carlos Buell directing me to move 
with my command back into Kentucky, and to take post at Glas- 
gow or some other point near the southern line of the State, and 
to keep a strict guard upon the roads leading from East Ten- 
nessee; the order also suggested that a company should be de- 
tached from my command to scout eastward along the south line 
of Kentucky to keep in check a guerilla named Hamilton, who, 
with about a hundred and fifty men, kept that part of the State 
in continual alarm. Acting upon this, I ordered Captain Hugh 
McCullough, a most excellent officer, with his company, “I,” 
Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, to perform this duty, and with the 
remainder of my command, Company “C,” Captain W. H. Har- 
ris; Company “E,” Captain John G. Detwiler, and Company 
“M,” Captain James Bell,—the whole command numbering about 
two hundred and thirty men fit for duty,—I marched for Glasgow, 
where I arrived on the following day just as it was growing 
dark; and was in the act of putting my men into camp, when a 
courier reached me from Captain McCullough’s command, in- 
forming me that his detachment had met the enemy under Hamil- 
ton early that morning, and had fought a fierce battle, in which 
Captain McCullough and four of his men were killed and ten 
badly wounded, and that Hamilton and his men, though outnum- 
bering McCullough three to one, had been defeated and driven 
from the field with heavy loss. Under the circumstances I ordered 
boots and saddles to Be sounded, and in a few minutes was march- 
ing to reinforce Company “I,” which I found at Tompkinsville, 


*Reprinted from First Series of Unrrep SERVICE. 
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near the Kentucky and Tennessee line, where I arrived at day- 
light on the following morning, having made a march of thirty 
miles during the night. I soon satisfied myself that Tompkins- 
ville was a much better position than Glasgow from which to 
watch the roads leading from and into East Tennessee, and ac- 
cordingly went into camp and informed General Buell of my 
position, with which he was much pleased, and in reply to my 
note directed me to inform General Boyle, who was then in com- 
mand at Louisville, and to call upon him in case I should require 
reinforcements. 

Monroe County, of which Tompkinsville is the county seat, 
though one of the southern tier of counties in Kentucky, does 
not belong to the Blue Grass region, the soil being generally thin, 
and rich men and slaves few. The citizens almost to a man were 
loyal, and I was enabled to obtain information of the movements 
of the enemy with less difficulty than in almost any other part of 
Kentucky. Indeed, it was the most loyal community I ever was 
among in any part of the South. I consequently engaged several 
as scouts, who penetrated into Tennesse and were constantly on 
watch on the various roads by which Kentucky could be pene- 
trated by any invading force of the enemy. At the time I was 
ordered into this part of Kentucky, General Buell had begun to 
suspect the designs of General Braxton Bragg, who had collected 
the remnants of General Albert Sydney Johnston’s army, after the 
defeats of Shiloh and Corinth, at Chattanooga, while General 
Kirby Smith, with twenty thousand men, was at Knoxville, in 
East Tennessee. 

In this position the month of June slipped away and July 
opened most oppressively hot, but without any signs of an in- 
vasion. However, on the evening of the 7th of July 1 received 
information from a trusty scout that Colonel John H. Morgan, 
with his regiment, had crossed the Cumberland Mountains at 
Sparta, and that he was marching towards the town of Celina, 
directly south of my position on the opposite side of the Cumber- 
land River, and that he intended to make it his headquarters for 
that night, and would probably move on my position the next 
morning. Knowing that after the long march he had made his 


' men would be much worn out, and consequently that they would 


sleep very soundly, I determined to anticipate him, and myself to 
become the attacking party. I at once mounted my command 
and crossed the Cumberland River some five miles east of him, 
and moved on Celina, determining to attack at dawn on the 8th, 
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and if possible put an end to his raid. In this movement I was 
entirely successful, and captured the town of Celina, but un- 
forturiately did not find Colonel Morgan and his command there, 
nor could I hear the least information as to his whereabouts. 
After sending out scouting parties who returned without any in- 
formation, about noon I recrossed the Cumberland and reached 
my old camp at Tompkinsville just as it was growing dusk in 
the evening. After posting strong guards on the threatened 
roads, the tired command retired for the night. 

On the morning of the 9th the bugle call was sounded, and in 
a few minutes the men were grooming their horses, when, more 
than a mile out on the Hamilton Ferry road, I heard the sharp 
report of a carbine, and in a few moments another and another 
following in quick succession, and soon found that the pickets 
were being driven back by a force much stronger than their own; 
but, though compelled to retreat, they fought every foot of the 
way, thus enabling me to have my command fully prepared for the 
coming fray. Supposing I had only Colonel Morgan’s regiment 
to contend with, I felt little fears as to the result, as my men 
had twice met him before and felt.sure of a victory. At the dis- 
tance of three-quarters of a mile from my position there was a 
bare hill over which the Hamilton Ferry road passed, and just 
as the sun had fairly risen I could see through my glass the 
columns of the enemy marching by fours, and when the first body 
reached the foot of the hill it went into line of battle and another 
appeared on the hill, and.as it crossed I could distinctly see that 
they had two pieces of brass artillery with them. This was rather 
more than I had expected, but in an instant afterwards the head of 
another column appeared on the hill, and I discovered that my 
poor little command would have to fight four regiments and two 
pieces of artillery. To now retreat without fighting could not 
be thought of, as Morgan had planted his artillery and was about 
to open on my position. The leading regiment of Morgan’s 
command, which proved to be the Eighth Georgia, commanded 
by Colonel Hunt, was the first to charge, and it came up gallantly 
until Colonel Hunt, at the head of his men, fell from his horse 
with his thigh shattered by a ball, and some twenty of his men 
‘killed or wounded. The attack was again renewed, and finding 
myself outflanked, I ordered a retreat on the Burkville road, and 
taking command of my rear guard, my horse was shot from under 
me, and I found myself a prisoner of war in the hands of Colonel 
John H. Morgan. 
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As Morgan contemplated a long raid into Kentucky, he pro- 
posed either to take me along with his command, or to take my 
parole to deliver myself a prisoner at Knoxville, East Tennessee, 
to General Kirby Smith, and not thinking it a pleasant jaunt to 
be thus raiding through Kentucky, I acceded to his proposition 
and gave my parole, he agreeing to furnish me with a good horse 
upon which to make the trip of about one hundred and fifty miles. 
And just here let me record the fact that I was treated by Colonel 
Morgan with the greatest kindness and consideration. In the 
North he was looked upon as a guerilla; but the truth was that 
he was a gentleman regularly mustered and commissioned in the 
Confederate service, and afterwards rose to the rank of major- 
general and commanded a division of cavalry till his death at 
Morristown, Tennessee, in an action with our cavalry. Having 
given my parole, and being furnished with a horse, I started on 
my long journey to Knoxville. As it happened, three of Morgan’s 
men had become too sick to go farther, and a fourth, whose horse 
had broken down, was also allowed to go to the rear, and thus I 
had four companions, and they had a prisoner,—one of my scouts 
that had been captured, whom they were to deliver to the sheriff 
of White County, Tennessee, to be placed in prison at Sparta till 
he could be tried as a spy. 

We left Tompkinsville some time in the afternoon, and moved 
very slowly, as the spy prisoner was on foot, and just before dark 
reached the northern bank of the Cumberland River, and en- 
camped for the night, with nothing to eat or any covering but our 
clothes; but as the weather was very warm and the ground dry, 
we were all quite comfortable. 

The strangeness of situation kept me from sleeping, and prob- 
ably about ten o’clock the moon rose as bright and beautiful as 
I ever saw it. The three sick men were fast asleep by this time, 
but the other was awake, with his gun in his hand, guarding the 
prisoner spy, whose hands they had bound behind him and whose 
legs they had also tied, and he seemed to be sleeping. As time 
wore on I noticed that the guard, though sitting bolt upright with 
his double-barrel shot-gun on his lap, was fast asleep. As I had 


. not given my parole not to help any other to escape, but only not 


to escape myself, I slipped my hand into my pocket, opened my 
knife, and in a moment cut the cords that bound the prisoner, 
and, as I was close to him, whispered, “Crawl to the river, get 
out of sight and to the woods as soon as you can.” He took my 
advice and crawled to the brow of the steep bank, and by some 
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mishap fell over its brow some ten feet to the sand below; but 
this made so much noise that the sentinel was awakened and 
jumped to his feet, and in his half-asleep condition sang out, 
“Who comes there?” Fearing that he might, on missing his 
prisoner, make an examination of the river bank, I called out, 
“T see some one on the top of the hill.” By this time he found 
that his prisoner was missing, and at once roused up the other 
sleepers and started with them on a search towards the top of the 
hill. In half an hour they returned, but without the spy, and I 
felt very much relieved to find that I had contributed to his 
escape. The next morning we forded the Cumberland and took 
the road towards Sparta. I soon made myself acquainted with 
the names of my companions, and found them to be country boys 
from Southwestern Georgia, good, unsophisticated sons of small 
farmers who had made themselves homes in the old Cherokee and 
Creek country, and who longed to be again with their families 
and as far away as possible from the Confederate army. They 
had no heart in the conflict, but the draft had made them soldiers. 

It was the evening of the third day when we reached Sparta, 
and by this time my four companions and myself had become so 
intimate that they looked up to me almost as their commanding 
officer. As we rode slowly along I talked to them of the old flag, 
of our glorious Union, of how we whipped the English in the 
Revolution and the War of 1812, of General Jackson at New 
Orleans, and General Scott with troops from every State in the 
Union, of the capture of Vera Cruz, the battles of Contreras, 
Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec, and the capture of Santa Anna 
and the City of Mexico. How our men, soldiers from the North 
and South, fought shoulder to shoulder, brothers in arms, brothers 
in heart, one people, one family, one great and glorious country. 
This naturally led to the causes of the war we were then waging, 
and I drew as striking a word-picture as I was capable of doing of 
the dastardly attempt of a few of the discontented leading men 
of the South to break up this our common country, and bring 
upon us the contempt of all the leading nations of the earth, who 
would point the finger of scorn at us as a nation which could not 
rule itself, with a constitution that was but a rope of sand to be 
broken by the first internal jar caused by the ambition of some 
unscrupulous leader backed by the jealousy of some one part of 
the people. All except one agreed with me; but he suggested that 
“You uns oughtent have come down to steal our niggers.” I 
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looked at him a moment, and said, “How many niggers do you 
own?” He answered promptly, “No one, sir.” I than asked, 
“How many does your father own?” and he promptly said, “No 
one, sir.” “Then,” I remarked, “I don’t see what interest you have in 
this quarrel. If you own no negroes we cannot possibly steal any 
from you. Your only interest, then, is to get yourself killed or 
wounded fighting, as you suppose, to help some rich slaveholder 
to keep his negroes and lord it over you poor white men.” They 
all seemed to see it in that light, and we were ever after fast friends. 
Unlearned men as they were, they did not understand the mean- 
ing and force of a parole, and some miles before we reached 
Sparta, while we were all sitting at a beautiful spring that issued 
from the mouth of a cave, and were eating a slight lunch, one of 
them said to me, “Major, you be a great fool to go to Knoxville, 
for they will put you in jail when you get there. Hadn‘t you bet- 
ter, now, turn and go to Nashville to your friends? We talked it 
all over and will say nothing about it, and we don’t think that any 
one would hurt you before you got there.” I tried to explain my 
position and my promise to Colonel Morgan, but they met all that 
I could say with the remark, “They’ll put you in jail when you get 
there.” I assured them that, whether they put me in jail or not, 
I could not break my parole; but they still failed to see the point 
of my argument, and almost insisted upon my going to Nashville. 
That evening we entered Sparta. I had been there before, about 
the 12th of May, following Colonel Morgan’s command, and many 
of the people remembered me, and soon quite a little crowd was 
assembled; but not an unkind word was spoken, though all were 
anxious to hear the news of the little battle that I had fought with 
Colonel Morgan. Pretty soon an old gentleman, Mr. Vass, who 
was the chief burgess of the town, came up and, recognizing me, 
shook hands and invited me to his house to supper and to spend 
the night. I gladly accepted his invitation and spent a most agree- 
able evening, as quite a number of the young ladies of the town 
called to see Miss Vass, and the time was enlivened by sprightly 
conversation, and several of the ladies joined in singing some of 
the war songs of the South, followed by “Home, Sweet Home,” 
in most excellent voice, by Miss Vass. General Dibbrell, C.S.A., 
who lives at Sparta, told me some years ago that Mr. Vass died 
some years after the war, and that his daughter married and 
moved to California. 
War is cruel and makes savages of very many; but there are 
hearts that are not hardened by it, deep feelings of humanity that 
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soar aloft over war and, like the glory that surrounds the setting 
sun, gild with their soft radiance everything they touch. Strange 
to relate, the mountain region of Tennessee, whose people were 
comparatively poor, and who had the least interest in a worldly 
point of view in the war, was found to be the most excessively 
disloyal. 

After parting with the kind friends found at Sparta, we took the 
direct road towards Knoxville over the Cumberland Mountain, 
which rises to the height of one thousand feet about four miles to 
the east of the town. On the top of.the mountain, and overlook- 
ing Sparta, are a set of springs formerly much resorted to by the 
people of the South, where there was a large hotel building. This 
was occupied by Captain Bledsoe and his partisan rangers, and he 
had collected some five or six men of the Confederate army who 
from some cause had been absent from their commands. These 
he determined to forward under guard of the men whom I had 
with me, and from time to time other Confederates who had been 
absent on leave and whose time had expired joined us, and by the 
time we reached Kingston, on the Tennessee River, the party must 
have numbered about twenty. 

Leaving Kingston, we had two days’ march to Knoxville, and 
on the evening of that day reached the house of a farmer on the 
eastern side of a wooded ridge about half-way between the two 
places, and in East Tennessee. Here we stopped for the night, 
and had a good supper of fried bacon, eggs, and hoe-cake, which 
(as I now look back upon it) I think I enjoyed more than any 
other meal I ever tasted. There is no sauce so delightful as a good 
appetite. Here one of the delightful incidents of my captivity 
occurred. The long, fatiguing marches and the good supper 
hastened sleep, and soon my escort and myself were all enjoying 
that luxury. As the weather was very warm, I lay down directly 
inside of the door leading from the front of the house, with my 
feet almost touching the sill, and about twelve o’clock was awak- 
ened by something gently pulling at one foot, and when fully 
awake I could see a hand and arm thrust from behind the door- 
post from the outside, and, finding that I was awake, a face ap- 
peared, the hand quickly covering the mouth, indicating caution. 
As every one in the room was soundty snoring, I quietly got up 
and stepped in my stocking feet on the large stone that constituted 
the stoop, and found that it was the farmer’s daughter, the young 
lady who had prepared for us the supper. Beckoning for me to 
follow her, she led me round to the back of the house, where she 
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whispered to me that they were loyal people; that her brother had 
been drafted into the rebel army, but, to avoid going to fight 
against the Union cause, he had taken to the woods, and would 
sometimes come home at night for provisions. He had done so 
that night and found the house full of soldiers; but his sister was 
‘able to communicate with him, and had informed him that I was 
a Federal officer—a prisoner—being taken to Knoxville, and to 
save me he had two horses in the woods back of the barn; that I 
should join him, and that he would accompany me back to Ken- 
tucky, guiding me across the Cumberland Mountains by paths 
upon which we would not find guards. I tried to explain to her 
my position, but she did not seem to understand, and to satisfy 
her I accompanied her to where her brother—a fine, manly, stal- 
wart youth of about twenty—was seated under the branches of 
a large oak close on the edge of the woods. He took my hand 
with a strong grip and at once said, “I cannot stay here, and must 
get into the Union lines, and as you are a prisoner I will take you 
with me.” I had again to explain and refuse, and I have no doubt 
they thought me the biggest fool out of an insane asylum. I 
thanked both over and over again, and then went back to my 
couch on the floor. Upon my arrival at Knoxville I at once re- 
ported to General Kirby Smith, and found him a most affable 
and agreeable gentleman. He at once suggested taking my parole 
not to leave the city, which I acceded to, and he also directed 
that I should have a cot at his headquarters, and take my meals at 
the Bell House, where himself and staff boarded. Thus I was 
made very comfortable. 

While in Knoxville, on parole, I felt a desire to call upon Mrs. 
Parson Brownlow, who, with her daughters, had been permitted 
to reside at their old home, while the parson was at the North, 
and his two sons, James and John, were both commanding regi- 
ments in the Union army. I made my call, and was most kindly 
received by the family, to whom I was able to give information as 
to the health and whereabouts of the boys, as their mother called 
them. As I was returning from this visit, I was handed a note 
by a slave, asking me to call at a house designated on one of the 
_ side streets, and within two squares of General Smith’s head- 

quarters, to which he piloted me. Upon entering I was met by a 
lady evidently of Hebrew birth, whose name I have now forgot- 
ten, who conducted me into a parlor neatly furnished, in which 
there were collected some ten or twelve Union ladies who desired 
to meet me. On one side of the room was festooned a large flag 
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containing the stars and stripes, and on a table in the centre a 
delightful collation was spread, with several bottles of native 
wine made from the Scuppernong grape. I spent a delightful 
hour with those ladies, and parted with them after partaking of 
their bounty and pledging eternal fealty to our common flag in 
beakers of their most excellent wine. Their kindness I can never 
forget, though their names have long since faded from my 
memory. 

In a few days, however, I saw, from the Richmond Whig, that 
a cartel for the exchange of prisoners had been signed between the 
Union and Confederate commanders, and knowing that the Shiloh 
prisoners were at Madison, Georgia, I suggested that I should be 
ordered to that point, hoping thus to be sooner exchanged, and to 
be again with my command on active duty in the field. To this 
General Smith acceded, and, furnished with a pass on the railroad, 
I boarded a train for Atlanta, and the day following reached 

‘Madison and reported to Captain Calhoun, who had charge of 
the prisoners. Here, for the first time since my capture, I came in 
contact with an officer who was wanting in all the elements that 
constitute a gentleman. He took my letter from General Smith 
and, without noticing me further, ordered a corporal to take me 
to my quarters, which I found were in a large brick factory build- 
ing surroundéd by a high board fence, with a yard about forty 
feet wide all around the building. I also found some five hundred 
fellow prisoners, most of whom had been taken at Shiloh, with 
a few who had been taken at Murfreesborough by General Forrest. 
They were all officers, and ranked from two brigadier generals 
down through all grades to second lieutenant. On the ground 
floor of this improvised jail there were some three hundred Union 
men from East Tennessee and Northern Georgia, whose only 
fault was that they were not secessionists, and loved their country 
too well to take up arms in such a cause. Many of these were old, 
too old to be put in the ranks, but who refused to swear allegiance 
to Jefferson Davis and his Confederacy. 

As I approached the gate leading to the prison yard, I was 
saluted with the cry of “Fresh fish,” a term applied to all new- 
comers; but in a few moments I found that I had quite a large 
number of acquaintances, and selected a soft plank on the third 
floor as my abiding place, with about one hundred and fifty fellow 
officers. I had not been half an hour in this building before a 
dray came trundling into the yard and stopped at the door, and 
I saw two or’ three men carrying the corpse of one of the East 
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Tennesseeans who had died that day. They deposited it on the 
dray, and then the dray passed out of the grounds to the place 
where it was to be interred. I found from the other prisoners 
that the death rate in the prison was from one to two daily. Ifa 
prisoner got sick, the want of medicine and proper attention, with 
the bad character of the food furnished, almost insured speedy 
death. The prisoners—many of whom had been there from early 
in March—were almost to a man despondent; their sallow, elon- 
gated faces and lank bodies told a tale of suffering not to be mis- 
taken, but which, up to that time, was new to me. 

The food -furnished to the prisoners during the whole term of 
my imprisonment consisted of large fat sides of bacon, so im- 
perfectly cured that they were filled with skippers and maggots. 
These sides were thrown into a large caldron, and, when boiled, 
constituted, with corn bread made of the roughest and dirtiest 
meal, our breakfast. The only other food received during the 
day was about 4 o’clock Pp. M., when the water in which the sides. 
of bacon had been boiled would be thickened with some of the 
same corn meal, and after boiling for a few minutes would be 
furnished as a sort of soup, of which each prisoner received a tin 
cup full. Hunger is a most excellent sauce, and unpalatable as 
this vile mixture of corn meal, greasy water, skippers, and mag- 
gots was, there was not a man in the prison but would be ready 
to quarrel if his cup was not filled to the brim. I do not mention 
this in a spirit of fault-finding, for I soon discovered that the men 
who guarded us were fed upon the same food, but, being on the 
outside of the prison, they had many opportunities of supple- 
menting their rations by other things, while we were compelled 
to be content with what the government furnished. 

Among the prisoners was one of the largest men that I ever 
saw in the army,—Colonel Quinn Morton, of Missouri, six feet 
six inches high and weighing two hundred and fifty pounds; a 
brave soldier and most jolly, good-natured gentleman. I was at 
once attracted to him, and in a few days we became intimate. 
The question of how to amuse the despondent prisoners, and thus 
call off their minds from this constant dwelling upon their hard 
fate, was discussed, and resulted in Morton and myself, the next 
day, setting an example to the others by playing a game of 
“Mumble-the-Peg.” Quite a large number soon gathered around 
us, and when it fell to my lot to draw the first peg (driven down 
as it were into the very earth) with my teeth, and as I rooted 
about with my nose and mouth trying to get a hold, the boys began 
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to shout ; and when I got hold, pulled the peg, and began my race 
to drop it, all joined, and we had a most exciting contest of speed 
round the enclosure of the prison. The thing took, and in the 
afternoon almost all the prisoners were playing “Mumble-the- 
Peg.” From this “Leap-Frog” and many other games and amuse- 
ments were started, despondency to a great extent disappeared, 
and exercise began to harden the muscles that had become flabby 
for want of work; bloodless cheecks became red with exertion, 
and soon health took the place of despondency, and not another 
death took place for the remainder of our term. 

Early in October an order reached us that the prisoners be 
shipped to Richmond for exchange, and during the day a special 
officer named McDonald appeared, provided with an order to 
take me by ordinary train with himself, for exchange. Thus I 
escaped the long, tedious ride in dirty box cars by Augusta, in 
which the other prisoners were carried to Richmond. Mr. Mc- 
Donald exhibited to me his order, in which “for exchange” was 
clearly written; and, knowing that a man about to be exchanged 
would.not be likely to attempt to escape, he treated me as a 
fellow passenger, allowing me every liberty that I could have 
desired. He was in no hurry to get back to Richmond, and, either 
for business or pleasure, stopped over a day at Atlanta, and 
another day at Knoxville. During both these days he allowed 
me perfect liberty, and I roamed through both cities at my own 
sweet will. At that early period of the war the idea of our ever 
attacking Atlanta had never entered into any Confederate brain, 
and consequently there were no earthworks nor fortifications at 
either place; but there was at each a camp of instruction, where 
recruits were received, drilled, and then forwarded to the armies 
in the field. 

After leaving Knoxville the-train moved slowly, often stop- 
ping at sidings for hours to allow other trains to pass, and it took 
two nights and one day to reach Richmond, which we entered 
just at daylight in the morning. My conductor and myself took 
breakfast at the Exchange Hotel, and about ten o’clock reported 
at the headquarters of Major General-W. H. Winder, provost 
marshal general of the Confederacy. I was at once struck with 
this man’s appearance,—short, stout, with white beard and hair, 
a bullet head, and low forehead, with steel-gray eyes and general 
tigerish expression of the face. Nothing of the bold, manly, 
leonine character, but plenty of the cunning characteristic of the 
tiger was plainly to be seen. His first words to me were, “You 
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expect to be exchanged?’ I answered, “Yes, sir, the order bring- 
ing me here states that it is for exchange.” To this he remarked, 
“I won’t exchange you. Charges have been made, and I will 
send you before a commission to try you.” I asked, “Upon what 
charge?” and he replied, “You will find that out when you are 
arraigned.” Feeling a little nettled, and as there was a story in 
circulation that he had been accused of cowardice, I remarked 
that there was one crime that I could not be accused of, to wit, 
cowardice. He flushed red as a gobbler’s wattles, and, calling a 
corporal, gave the order, “Take this fellow to Castle Thunder.” 
By some mistake of the officer I was landed in Libby Prison, then 
filled with the officers who had been with me in prison at Madison, 
Georgia, and who in a few hours were on their way to City Point 
to be exchanged. Being without money, and not having received 
my pay for nearly a year, I asked that when they reached Wash- 
ington some one should call upon the paymaster general and get 
him to forward me one hundred dollars in gold, which could be 
done by the flag-of-truce boat. They started, and I was left alone, 
the only tenant of Libby. Curiosity prompted me to make a tour 
of inspection of the place, and I wended my way from cellar to 
garret, finding the place the most dirty and awful charnel house 
that probably ever existed. The floors were at least two or three 
inches deep with dirt, reeking with’miasma and smells of the 
most. sickening character, while vermin (graybacks and fleas) 
were represented by tens of thousands, and in a few minutes I 
was covered from head to foot. No one can at this day imagine 
my feelings unless they have been in like circumstances; but hap- 
pily for me the mistake that was made was soon discovered, and 
the guard, returning, conducted me to Castle Thunder. 

Upon opening the door into the castle, the first object that met 
my eyes was the familiar face of Colonel Palmer, who had com- 
manded General Buell’s body guard, and now was colonel of the 
Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry. I at once extended to him my 
hand, with the remark, “Old fellow, I am so glad to meet a 
friend!” But he drew back quickly, remarking, “My name is 
You are mistaken.” At once seeing that something was 
wrong, with all the composure that I could assume, I said, “Yes, 
I see that I am mistaken. I took you, at first, for a friend in the 
far West whom I have not seen for years,” and added, “Excuse 
me for my mistake.” It was not long before the colonel and my- 
self succeeded in having an explanation. 
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After the battle of Antietam, General McClellan desired in- 
formation as to the movements of the enemy, and Colonel Palmer 
and a Methodist preacher (whose name I have now forgotten) 
volunteered to cross the Potomac and find out whether General 
Lee was about retreating. While at a mill not far from the battle- 
ground, a few of the enemy’s cavalry pounced down on them. 
The preacher succeeded in swimming the stream and escaping, 
but the colonel was captured. He was in citizens’ clothes and 
suspected of being a spy, and was taken to Richmond. The name 
he gave, and his occupation as a mining engineer, and assumption 
of the réle of a strict Quaker, misled the enemy, and though they 
kept him in prison for about a year, they finally discharged him, 
and he returned to Tennessee and again took command of his 
regiment, fighting gallantly till the close of the war. This officer 
resided for many years at Denver, Colorado, where he made a 
large fortune, which he now enjoys at Newport, Rhode Island. 

The charges that General Winder threatened me with turned 
out to be made by a rebel colonel, Gardenheyr, who resided at 
Sparta, Tennessee, and whose property I had guarded some 
months before when I was there with my command. The charge 
was that I had compelled the people to cook dinner for my men, 
under the threat that I would turn them loose upon the people 
unless my demand was complied with. The truth was, my men 
had made a long forced march from Lebanon, Tennessee, after 
Colonel John H. Morgan, and -had been without rations for more 
than twenty-four hours, and when I reached Sparta I notified the 
people that my soldiers were hungry and without rations, and 
asked that they be fed, so as not to be compelled to forage, and 
that I would protect their property. This they at once assented 
to; the men were dismounted in the street, each standing at the 
head of his horse, and not a single straggler allowed. The people 
soon came loaded with provisions, the men were fed, and my 
command marched away, not having done the slightest damage 
to the inhabitants or their property. 

While in Castle Thunder I was visited by Colonel Wood, whom 
we had captured at Lebanon, in May, when we so badly defeated 
Colonel ‘Morgan, and he told me that he had been specially ex- 
changed by the United States for me, and had been for some time 
in Richmond. How long I would have been left in prison I can- 
not tell, had it not been for an article in the Richmond Whig 
which, early in December, 1862, gave the names of all the prisoners 
then in Castle Thunder, and mine among the others. This falling 
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under the eye of the Rev. Dr. Thomas Moore, of the Presbyterian 
church at Richmond, it struck him that I might be his old friend, 
and he came down to the prison to see me. He was astonished to 
find me in such a place, and, upon hearing my statement, called 
for paper and asked me to put it in writing, which I did, and which 
he promised to lay before the War Department. This was Sat- 
urday, and on Monday following an order came to the prison to 
discharge and exchange me. I was at once called, and Captain 
Alexander, who had charge of the prison, read me the order, 
closing with the remark, “You can go, sir.” I at once asked 
whether there was a flag-of-truce boat at City Point, and was told 
that there would not be one till Thursday. The weather was cold, 
and there had been a slight snow during the night; and my clothing 
being in rags, my shoes almost falling from my feet, and without 
money, I was in no condition to be turned out into the wintry 
blast. Under the circumstances I asked for a guard, as I had 
determined to call upon Mr. James A. Seddon, the Secretary of 
War; but the captain declined to give me one, and told me I 
could get a policeman to accompany me. Just then he seemed 
to remember he had a note for me, and handed me a sealed letter 
from Mr. Seddon, telling me that he had supposed I was ex- 
changed two months before, and expressing sorrow at my treat- 
ment. I handed Captain Alexander the note to read, and again 
demanded a military escort, which he then accorded me, and, 
tattered as I was, I called upon the Secretary of War and sent in 
my card,—a piece of rough brown paper with the inscription, 
“Thomas J. Jordan, Major Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, U. S. A.” 
I was at once admitted, and after shaking hands with this fine 
old-fashioned Virginia gentleman, I stated to him that I had a 
request to make which would probably surprise him, as I sup- 
posed no one had ever made such a one before. It was to be 
allowed to remain in Castle Thunder till a flag-of-truce boat 
should again visit City Point. This he at once acceded to, and 
gave me the necessary order to Captain Alexander. I then bid 
him good-by and started to visit General Winder, whose office 
was some squares off. He was not then engaged, but was reading 
one of the city papers. As I approached he looked up, and I told 
him who I was, and that I had called for my package of gold. 
In truth, I did not know that any had been sent, but I thought I 
could annoy him a little, if nothing more. He denied most posi- 
tively ever having received any package for me, and as I insisted, 
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he began to be very angry, and we both became a little excited. 
Just at that moment General Ould and an assistant entered and 
were attracted by our dispute. Stepping forward (as we had been 
friends years before in Washington), the general shook hands 
with me, and learning the cause of the dispute, remarked, “Yes, 
general, there was a package some two months ago passed 
through by flag-of-truce boat directed to Major Jordan.” Upon 
this General Winder turned quickly to a large safe in his office, 
and at once put his hand on and produced my package of money, 
remarking that he had entirely forgotten the circumstance. 

The impression left upon my mind at the time, and which con- 
tinues to this day, was that, knowing I was about to be discharged, 
he thought that once without their lines he could appropriate my 
money and no one be the wiser of the transaction. A man whe 
was heartless enough to ill-treat, starve, and order poor prisoners ~ 
to be shot down for small infractions of his cruel orders, would 
think he was doing God service by stealing their gold. I pocketed 
my money and was about to leave his office, after shaking a good- 
by with General Ould, and thanking him for his kindness, when 
General Winder extended his hand to me, which ‘I refused. Upon 
which he remarked, “You are not angry, are you?” My reply 
was, “General Winder, if you ever fall into my hands I will hang 
you ;” and I left him. 

On my way back to Castle Thunder I stopped at a tobacco store 
and purchased a wheelbarrow load of chewing and smoking to- 
bacco and pipes, which I distributed to my room-mates as a part- 
ing gift, which you may depend upon was duly appreciated and 
many a poor fellow’s heart made glad. On Thursday morning, 
which I think was the 9th of December, the flag-of-truce boat 
having reached City Point, I was, with a few others, placed 
on board the cars and reached City Point about eleven o’clock. 
The roll of prisoners was for the last time called, and I stepped 
on board the boat a free man. 

The resignation of Colonel E. C. Williams and the death of 
Lieutenant Colonel Thomas C. James, within thirty days, placed 
me at the head of my regiment, with which I continued till the 
end of the war. 

Time wore on. Chattanooga was gained; the battle of Chicka- 
mauga and Mission Ridge had been fought; the East Tennessee 
campaign against Longstreet was concluded; the battles of Dal- 
ton, Resaca, Allatoona, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope Church, 
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and Peachtree Creek had been fought, and Atlanta had been won, 
and again we took up our line of march, this time “with Sherman to 
the sea.” After passing Waynesborough, Georgia, the army was 
concentrated to a great extent between the Savannah River on 
the left and the Ogeechee on the right as we moved on Savannah, 
distant about seventy miles. One day, having the advance, I 
sent out a small scouting party under a sergeant, with orders to 
move as close to the Savannah River as possible, and to give me 
any information that he might be able to obtain. About noon 
I halted the command to rest the horses and allow the boys time 
to make a little coffee, and while this was going on the sergeant 
came in with his squad to report, and handed me a neat officer’s 
sabre that he had captured. Upon unsheathing it I saw engraved 
on the blade the words, “Presented by the citizens of Richmond 
to Major General Winder for his valuable services as provost 
marshal general of the Confederacy.” Upon questioning the ser- 
geant, he told me that at a little hut in a large swamp bordering 
the Savannah he had found an old white-haired man, who told 
him that he was a merchant, and resided at Charleston, which 
was about to be surrendered to the United States forces, and, 
fearing to become a prisoner, he had left and was now trying to 
reach some relatives with whom he could stay in Georgia. As 
there was nothing about him that looked military, he believed the 
story, but by chance he espied this sabre standing in the corner 
of the room, which the old man said belonged to his son, who was 
wounded and in hospital, and that he had brought it along to 
prevent it falling into the hands of the enemy. His story was so 
plausible that he deceived the sergeant; and though he con- 
fiscated the sabre and horse that the old man had ridden, he © 
allowed him to remain. I at once ordered him to go back and if 
possible arrest the man, telling him that it was General Winder. 
He did not report again till dark; but the old man had fled and 
crossed the Savannah in a dugout, and was then safe in South 
Carolina. After the fall of Savannah, when the army started 
North, I crossed the Savannah in advance with my brigade of 
cavalry at Sister’s Ferry, some thirty miles north of the city, and 
after various skirmishes with the enemy at Blackville, Salkehat- 
chie, and Aiken, turned sharply to the right and directed the 
head of the column towards Columbia, South Carolina, which 
was approached just as day was dawning. General Geary and 
his division came up, and as soon as it was light enough to see 
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across the river to the city, a procession was observed marching 
from it, which was supposéd to be the enemy retreating. Upon 
this we opened a few guns to hasten the retreat, and were after- 
wards informed that it was a funeral procession burying General 
Winder, who had died the previous day. Columbia fell, Raleigh 
fell, Richmond fell, and Lee and Johnston surrendered, and the 
war was over. Personally 1 have many reasons for thanking 
Providence, but for none do I feel more thankful than for the 
escape of General John H. Winder. 
T. J. Jorpan, 


Brigadier General, U. S. Vols. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO. 
No one doubts, I suppose, that 


in the negro people, whether in 
Africa or America, we have a child 


race. The old slave system of the 


Southland snatched the ancestors 
of this race from savagery only one 
or two hundred years ago. A cen- 
tury or two is not a long period in 
the social evolution of any people, 
especially one whose early abode 
was in the African jungle beneath 
a tropic sun. And so we should ex- 
pect to find among the masses of 
the black people, as we do, many 
clear marks of their inheritance. 
Dense ignorance and superstition, 
a vivid imagination, volatile emo- 
tion, a weak will power, small sense 
of morality, are universally re- 
garded as the most prominent traits 
of the negro in those sections of 
the country, notably some parts of 
the black belt, where he appears 
in his primitive simplicity. In other 
parts of the South, where the influ- 
ence of real education has been at 
work, the mental and moral char- 
acter of great numbers of the 
blacks would not so exactly fit this 
description. Both slavery and 
emancipation days have brought 
to them ideal and aspiration. The 
culture of the white race has been 
imitated. They are in possession 
of much of what may be spoken of 
as the Anglo-Saxon consciousness. 
Many members of the negro race 
have shown capacity for high 


thought and heroic deed. But in 
general there has not yet been 
time enough for more than a super- 
position of higher elements upon 


their inherited mental, social and 
religious nature. Of true mental 
development in the race as a race 
there has been little. Civilisation 
and savagery dwell side by side in 
the same spirit, and the result is 
often flagrant contradiction in 
thinking, in feeling, in -conduct. 
According to the chance of the mo- 
ment, the one or the other shows 
itself with its appropriate accompa- 
niment of utterance and act. I 
once speht part of an. August even- 
ing on the top of Lookout Moun- 
tain in the north-western corner 
of Georgia, listening with a com- 
pany of friends to an old hermit 
darky’s account of his religious 
conversion. He was a powerful 
giant of a black man, sixty-seven 
years of age, a recluse, but known 
favorably by the dwellers all over 
the mountain. He spoke to us on 
the porch of our hostess’s resi- 
dence, in the darkness, with only a 
flickering light shining in his face. 
He had reached the climax of the 
recital, was in a considerable state 
of ecstasy, and was very anxiously 
seeking to impress us all with his 
spiritual experience, when suddenly 
his dog began barking furiously 
just behind him and utterly broke 
the continuity of his thought and 
of his speech. I think no one of 
us will ever forget the dash of sav- 
agery that came into his face as he 
turned wjth flashing eye and foam- 
ing lip upon that canine intruder. 
It was a startling transition, re- 
vealing the crater of primitive pas- 
sion just underneath the crust of 
religious culture and nurture. 

The most prominent activity of 
the negro race in America is relig- 
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ion. Of course I mean religion 
of a certain type, which can only 
be understood when viewed his- 
torically and in the light of the 
mental development which these 
people have attained. A little time 
ago, comparatively speaking, their 
ancestors were practising primitive 
rites on the African west cvast. 
And the slave ships brought to the 
West Indian sugar fields, and to 
the Southern States ultimately, a 
people who were saturated with 
superstition. Many accounts have 
been written of negro Voodooism 
which have no doubt been much ex- 
aggerated. Voodooism was a cult 
in which the snake was regarded 
as a sacred animal, as it has been 
in various parts of the world. It 
is a phase of the animistic faith of 
the early children of nature. It 
seems certain that this rite, among 
others, existed in Hayti in early 
slavery times and that mixtures of 
Voodooism and other rites with 
Christianity were common in the 
old plantation days in the South. 
The practice of charm and magic 
is well-nigh universal to-day amorg 
the mass of the black race in the 
lower Mississippi Valley. This 
phenomenon is reflected clearly in 
the negro’s religious experience— 
he must have some sign of conver- 
sion. The sun must stand still at 
the moment of the great change, 
or the moon must exhibit a strange 
transformation of color, or a star 
must twinkle in a peculiar way. 
The childlikeness of their con- 
ception, even in a more advanced 
stage, is shown in the growth of 
such a sect as the “sheep-calling 
Baptists” in parts of Alabama, with 
whom the communion is observed 
two hours before day. They meet 
out in the woods or sometimes in 
the church. The people gather in- 
side and then disperse among the 
trees and the bushes outside. The 
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preacher dons his robe, and in the 
character of a shepherd goes forth 
to gather in his sheep. “Coo-oo 
Sheep! Coo-oo-Sh’p — Cooshy- 
Coo-oo-Sheep!” he calls, and the 
men of his flock from their place 
in the forest answer. “Ba! Ba!” 
and the women from the bushes 
answer likewise, and they follow 
him into the church. They employ 
two kinds of bread in administering 
the sacrament—the black bread for 
the outsider who is “not of this 
fold,” and the white bread for the 
true sheep. 

With the American negro the 
church is the exclusive social cen- 
tre, and in the South practically 
every man and woman of the race 
is a member of the church. Thor- 
oughly religious animal as he is 
by nature, with extraordinary emo- 
tional endowment added thereto, 
he would find it difficult to with- 
stand the almost constant tide of 
revival that sweeps over his com- 
munity. Every religious meeting 
has a tendency to fall at once into 
the revival form, and anyway he 
cannot escape those great gather- 
ings of the country people at camp- 
meeting each year when the crops 
are “laid by.” 

The negro preacher is a figure 
of singular interest. The descend- 
ant of the nredicine-man of the Af- 
rican clan, “he early appeared on 
the plantation and founda his func- 
tion as the healer of the sick, the 
interpreter of the unknown, the 
comforter of the sorrowing, the 
supernatural avenger of wrong 
and the one who rudely but pic- 
turesquely expressed the longing, 
disappointment and resentment of 
a stolen and oppressed people.”’* 
He became the leader in the early 
quasi-Christian institutions which 
preceded the negro churches, and 


*“The Souls of Black Folk.’’ Dubois, 
p. 196. 
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finally the pastor of the regularly 
organised societies. Since the days 
of freedom, the colored preacher, 
as the most prominent man in the 
community, has often been not 
only the spiritual leader, but the 
political boss, the idealist on the 
Sabbath, the very practical oppor- 
tunist during the week, whose 
claims to morality, either political 
or personal, would not bear minute 
investigation. Of course I am 
speaking not of the city pastors of 
the Border States, where are to ve 
found cultivated, intelligent and 
thoroughly moral men in _ the 
younger generation, nor would the 
representation be an accurate one 
if applied universally anywhere, 
but there is no doubt about the 
type. The colored minister has 
been the social radical, proclaiming 
the equality of races according tv 
the Scriptures, always the emo- 
tional orator swaying his audiences 
at will, expounding the doctrines of 
depravity and damnation and too 
often illustrating them in his daily 
practice, appealing to the instinc- 
tive emotions of fear and hate as 
well as love, the mourner, the 
shouter, the visioner, rioting in 
weird pictures, his‘preaching an in- 
coherent, irrational rhythmic ec- 
stasy, his thinking following abso- 
lutely the psychological law of the 
blending of mental images. Here 
is a primitive man with primitive 
traits in a modern environment. 

And the religious method? Like 
that of the Indian ghost-dance, 
emotional and hypnotic to the core. 
The sound of religious music, the 
personality of the preacher, are like 
tinder to the nature of the black 
man. He is in the highest degree 
suggestible. 

I once attended a simple “expe- 
rience meetin’” of black people in 
Tenessee in which these influences 
were very visibly at work. At the 
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outset the interest was not intense, 
and I noted several colored people 
on the fringe of the crowd sound 
asleep. Testimony flagged a little, 
and the leader called for that ex- 
pression of tense emotional excite- 
ment known among the negroes as 
“mournin’.” One speaker was 
floundering in a weltering chaos of 
images and seemed likely to sink 
without anybody to rescue him, 
when the leader arose and with ani- 
mation on every feature shouted to 
the audience, “Mourn him up, chil- 
lun!” And the audience began—all 
except those who were asleep—at 
first soft and low, but rising higher 
and higher until they fell into a 
rhythm that carried everything be- 
fore it, including the disciple who 
had been floundering for words in 
which to phrase his religious expe- 
rience. But he had trouble no 
longer. Images flashed through his 
mind with great rapidity and found 
quick expression on his lips. He 
spoke in rhythm, and the audience 
rhythmically responded. He was 
speedily in full movement, head, 
.arms, feet, eyes, face, and soon he 
was lost in ecstasy. And the con- 
tagion swept everything before it. 
Even the sound sleepers on the 
fringe of the crowd were caught 
and carried into the movement as 
if by a tide of the Sea. At the very 
climax of the meeting a woman 
rose to her feet and moved forward 
to the open space in front of the 
pulpit, evidently under the compul- 
sion of the lyric wave. Having 
reached the front, in one wild burst 
of pent-up emotion she fell rigid 
to the floor and lay there motion- 
less during the rest of the service. 
She was not disturbed. Like the 
devotees of the ghost-dance, she, 
too, was believed to be enjoying 
visions of the unseen world. 

But the most perfect example of 
this extraordinary suggestibility 
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of the colored race that has ever 
come within the range of my inves- 
tigation is one that I am now about 
to relate. .I would not print it if I 
did not believe it to be absolutely 
genuine. It is such a perfect illus- 
tration because it dissociates the 
‘hypnotic element so completely 
from any true spiritual element, and 
shows the power of suggestion in 
its nakedness. In a little town be- 
tween Cleveland, Tennessee, and 
Chattanooga, it was the purpose to 
give a donation to the colored 
minister. One of the brethren in 
the church volunteered to make a 
collection of the offerings from the 
various homes of the members, and 
an old colored woman, somewhat 
well to do, lent her cart and a 
pair of steers to this brother to 
facilitate the gathering of the do- 
nation goods. After he had been 
throughout the neighborhood and 
secured a reasonable load of gro- 
ceries, provisions and clothing, he 
drove off to Chattanooga and sold 
everything, including the cart and 
the steers, pocketed the proceeds 
and departed for Atlanta on a visit 
to his relatives. Consternation and 
then indignation reigned supreme 
in the home community when it 
became known that he was gone. 
After some time the culprit drifted 
back, in deep contrition, but having 
spent all. Indignation once more 
rose to a white heat, and it was de- 
termined to give him a church trial 
without waiting for any legal for- 
mality. The day was set, the meet- 
ing was crowded; the preacher pre- 
sided, and after a statement of the 
charges, announced that the ac- 
cused would be given a chance to 
be heard. He went forward and 
took the place of the preacher on 
the platform. “I ain’t got nuffin to 
say fo’ myse’f,” he began in a peni- 
tent voice, “I’se a po’ mis’able sin- 
ner. But, bredren, so is we all 
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mis’able sinners. An’ de good 
book says we must fergib. How 
many times, bredren? Till seven 
times? No, till seventy times seven. 
An’ I ain’t sinned no seventy times 
seven, and I’m jes’ go’ to sugges’ 
dat we turn dis into a fergibness 
meetin’, an’ eberybody in dis great 
comp’ny dat is willin’ to fergib me, 
come up now, while we sing one of 
our deah ole hymns, and shake ma 
hand.” And he started one of the 
powerful revival tunes, and they 
began to come, first those who 
hadn’t given anything to the dona- 
tion and were not much interested 
in the matter anyway, then those 
who hadn’t lost much, and then the 
others. Finally they had all passed 
before him except one, and she 
stuck to her seat. And he said, 
“Dar’s one po’ mis’able sinner still 
lef, “dat won’t fergib, she won’t 
fergib.” (She was the old lady 
who lost the steers.) “Now I sug- 
ges’ that we hab a season ob prayer 
an’ gib dis po’ ole sinner one mo’ 
chance.” And after they had 
prayed and sung a hymn, the old 
lady came up, too! 

At many of the “big quarterlies” 
and the “protracted meetin’s” which 
are held in the South, there are 
scenes of frenzy, of human passion, 
of collapse, of catalepsy, of foaming 
at the mouth, of convulsion, of to- 
tal loss of inhibition, compared 
with the scorching heat of which 
the Indian ghost-dance seems at 
times only a pale moon. To be 
“mad with supernatural joy”’* is 
with the negro the great test of 
supernatural presence. The influ- 
ence of the demon worship of their 
ancestors in the African forest is 
still interwoven with the mental 
prepossessions and the nervous or- 
ganisation of the race. 


There are a few of the primitive 


*“The Souls of Black Folk.”” Dubois. 
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phenomena which particularly dis- 
tinguish the religion of the negro 
so interesting as to warrant our 
observing them a little more 
closely. The group of motor mani- 
festations, the rhythm, the shout, 


the “falling out,” are exceedingly: 


characteristic. High feeling, dis- 
charging itself in muscular action, 
and discharging itself rhythmically, 
is everywhere a spontaneous mani- 
festation of children and of child 
races.t If this feeling discharges 
itself through the muscles of the 
vocal organs, we have the shout. 
If through the feet, we have the 
dance. The sacred dance is, of 
* course, not so common among the 
negroes as among the Indians. But 
it is quite common. I have had 


several instances of it brought to. 


my attention. There is a small 
sect near Granada, Mississippi, 
who sing and preach and dance in 
turn. A correspondent writes me 
that there is a church near Appo- 
mattox in which great preparations 
are made for revival every Septem- 
ber. Certain of the membership are 
specially trained for the “flower 
dance,” which takes place in the 
church and is not unlike the Red 
Indian variety in its form and in 
its effect. In the country districts 
of Alabama we hear of the “roper 
dance,” which consists of an ex- 
cited embrace of the sexes fol- 
lowed by a march around a central 
figure who claps his hands and 
shouts vociferously. My informant 
avers that this procedure takes 
place at the close of the meeting, 
and in many cases results in gross 
immorality. The Primitive Ortho- 
dox Zion Baptist Church at Yam- 
assee, Florida, holds a “Rocking 
Daniel” dance at the close of the 
communion service. The member- 
ship form a circle in front of the 


+Cf. Spencer, “Principles of Sociolo- 
gy” (2-1), p. 17 f. 
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pulpit, in the centre of which the 
leader stands. They move around 
the leader in single file, singing 
“Rock Daniel, rock Daniel, rock 
Daniel till I die.” Then they fall 
into regular step .and gesticulate 
and shout till exhaustion super- 
venes.* 


No one who has listened to a 
typical negro preacher or a typical 
negro congregation has failed to 
observe the rhythmic cadence into 
which they unconsciously drop. 
Rhythm is the line of least resist- 
ance for high emotion. A change 
in tone level is a rest to the mus- 
cles which are producing the vo- 
ciferous effects. The same phe- 
nomenon has appeared among the 
Hard Shell Baptists, the Friends 
and the early Methodists, and has 
always the same significance. 


When the emotion is very vio- 
lent, muscle contraction becomes 
abnormal and we have the phe- 
nomenon of “falling out.” This 
circumstance is held by probably 
the major part of religious colored 
people as the clearest evidence of 
divine grace and conversion. It 
used always to be a necessary at- 
testation of the “call to preach.” 
Booker T. Washington in his auto- 
biography describes the process as 
it took place in his early home in 
West Virginia. “Usually the call 
came when the individual was sit- 
ting in church. Without warning 
he would fall upon the floor as ‘if 
struck by a bullet, and would lie 
there for hours, speechless and mo- 
tionless. If he were inclined to re- 
sist the summons, he would fall a 
second or third time. In the end 
he always yielded to the ‘call.’” 
This of course fostered a tendency 
to the oversupply of ministers. Mr. 
Washington speaks of one church 


*“The Negro Church, a_ Social 
Study,” p. 67. 
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with which he was acquainted 
which had a total membership of 
about two hundred, eighteen of 
whom were regular preachers. One 
of the surest evidences of the 
growth of intelligence, civilisation 
and good sense among the blacks 
is the considerable decline in the 
number of those who are thus 
“called to preach.” Under the in- 
fluence of education and enlight- 
enment, the grade of ministers is 
steadily changing for the better. 
But the great majority of the older 
and the untrained men still depend 
upon mere noise and hypnotic ex- 
citement for the conversion of their 
hearers. Anything else with them 
is degeneration. “It’s all book- 
larnin’,” they say, “dey ain’t no 
Holy Ghos’ in it at all.” 

In the earlier days fasting among 
the negroes was a common custom 
precedent to conversion. Dr. 
Charles T. Walker, of New York 
City, a distinguished preacher of 
the colored race, known as the 
“black” Spurgeon, a man of intel- 
ligence and cultivation, assures me 
of this, and once described to me 
his own experience. The incident 
is also related in his biography. 
On Wednesday in a certain week 
in the month of June, while he was 
hoeing cotton, he. decided to be- 
come a “seeker.” He followed the 
usual custom. When he reached 
the end of the row, without say- 
ing a word to anybody, he jumped 
over the fence and went into the 
woods. Without eating or drink- 
ing, without seeing any one, he re- 
mained in the woods until the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon, when 
he was “happily converted.” The 
custom. of fasting, as many know, 
has a primitive origin and is very 
widespread. It was not an inven- 
tion. It was often a grim neces- 
sity. But the hunger of the savage 
brought him vivid dreams and vis- 
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ions, and seemed to give pretef- 
natural acuteness to his spirit. And 
then fasting grew to be an institu- 
tion. The Indian boy regularly fasts 
about the age of puberty. He goes 
off into the forest, as young Walker 
did, until his vision comes. What- 
ever then appears to him is his 
supernatural friend, his Manitou. 
Of course the abnormal mental ex- 
citement is caused primarily by the 
lack of food, but everywhere among 
primitive peoples it is ascribed to 
a possessing divinity.* 

A very certain though unsavory 
bit of evidence of the negro’s primi- 
tive state is found in the great gulf 
still fixed in his consciousness be- 
tween religion and morality. Av- 
erage ecclesiastical leadership is 
not yet skilful enough safely to 
bridge the abyss. It was only re- 
cently that the following was pub- 
lished in a Southern newspaper 
over a negro bishop’s name.t “But 
through His death and resurrection 
we may commit sins of lying, steal- 
ing, Sabbath breaking, getting 
drunk, gambling, whoring, murder- 
ing and every species of villainy, 
and then come to God through our 
resurrected Christ and enter heaven 
in the end.” 

The great gulf is revealed espe- 
cially by the absence of sexual 
virtue to so marked a degree, and 
by the overpowering propensity to 
petty theft. The wide prevalence 
of the crime of lynching among the 
whites of the South testifies elo- 
quently to the reign of lust among 
the blacks, and as for petty thiev- 
ing, it is so common as often to ex- 
cite only humorous comment. A 
colored house-girl, “seeking relig- 
ion” under the guidance of a col- 
ored “mother in the gospel,” will 


«Cf. Spencer, ‘Principles of Sociolo- 
gy’’ (1-1) p. 239 f. 
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abstract a pound of butter from the 
day’s churning of her employer, 
and carry it as a compensation to 
her “mother” for helping her to 
“come through,” without a glim- 
mering of the real nature of her 
act. This appears to be unmorality 
rather than immorality. Long ago 
the great Englishman Jowett spoke 
of the “ages before morality,” by 
which he meant the time when 
ethics in the modern sense of the 
relation of man, to man was not 
born, although religion was born 
and was flourishing. And the ne- 
gro still lives in those ages, and 


has the undeveloped ethical sense. 

I have been speaking of the 
American negro type, and not of 
all negroes. Wherever the influ- 
ence of Hampton and Tuskegee 
and other institutions has perme- 
ated, the leaven is at work that will 
some day no doubt regenerate the 
whole lump. There is something 
intrinsically noble in a race which 
has manifested such an original 
genius for beautiful music. Noth- 
ing like it has appeared in any 
other population element on Ameri- 
can soil—F. M. Davenport, in 
Nineteenth Century. 
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Brigadter-General W. F. DRAPER. 


Was born in Lowell, Mass., on the 
oth of April, 1842. His father, 
George Draper, was a man of re- 
markable strength of character, ener- 
gy and intellect, leaving a record of 
usefulness excelled by few of his con- 
temporaries. General Draper is de- 
scended from Revolutionary stock, 
one of his ancestors, Abijah Draper, 
of Dedham, having been a soldier in 
the war for Independence. He re- 
ceived his primary education in the 
public schools, and early began his 
preparation for entering Harvard 
College. His efforts in this direction 
were, however, frequently interrupted 
by his being compelled to resort to 
means for his livelihood, his skill 
as a machinist causing his services 
to be readily employed. His aspira- 
tions for a collegiate education were 
destined to receive a serious check 
by the breaking out of the Civil War. 
Catching the spirit of patriotism 
which swept through the country at 
this crucial period in the history of 


the country, he enlisted on the oth © 


of August, 1861, in a volunteer com- 
pany. which his father, George Drap- 
er, had been largely instrumental in 
raising. Subsequently this company 
was incorporated with the Twenty- 
fifth Massachusetts Volunteers, and 
the son was chosen as its Second 
Lieutenant. His first important duty 
was in connection with General Burn- 
side’s Expedition to North Carolina, 
during which he became Signal Offi- 
cer on the General’s Staff, and par- 
ticipated in the battles of Roanoke 


Island, New Berne and Fort Ma- 
con. During this service he was pro- 
moted to the grade of First Lieuten- 
ant, and in August, 1862, he was com- 
missioned Captain and transferred to 
the Thirty-Sixth Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, joining his new command just 
after the battle of South Mountain, 
September 14, 1862. This victory of 
McClellan’s immediately preceded the 
more important battle of Antietam, 
in which Captain Draper took an ac- 
tive part. He was also present at 
the battle of Fredericksburg, being, a 
short time after that disastrous cam- 
Daign, transferred on special duty at 
Newport News, Virginia. His regiment 
having been transferred to the West, 
it was for a time engaged in the ard- 
uous duty of pursuing Morgan’s Cav- 
alry, a predatory organization which 
had been inflicting unusual damage on 
the Federal lines. In the discharge 
of this duty the regiment rendered 
most effective service, and was im 
June, 1863, sent to reinforce General' . 
Grant’s Army at Vicksburg, partici- 
pating in the siege and capture of 
that Confederate stronghold, and in 
the subsequent march to Jackson and’ 
the fighting in that locality. From the- 
severity of this active campaigning- 
the regiment was reduced from six 
hundred and fifty in June to one- 
hundred and ninety-eight in Septem- 
ber. In August, 1863, the regiment 
returned to Kentucky, marching 
through Cumberland Gap into East 
Tennessee. The siege of Knoxville: 


and the battles of Blue Springs,. 
Campbell’s Station and Strawberry: 
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Plains were fought in rapid success- 
ion, Major Draper being in command 
of the regiment after the roth of 
October, Colonel Goodell having been 
wounded. 

In the spring of 1864 the regiment 
was sent’ to Annapolis, Maryland, 
and, after being partially recruited 
joined the Army of the Potomac, un- 
der General Grant. On the sixth of 
May, in the battle of the Wilderness, 
while leading his regiment in a 
charge over a Confederate rifle pit, 
he was shot through the body and 
left on the field. After the position 
had been successively captured and 
recaptured, he was finally rescued and 
sent to a hospital in Washington. He 
received his commission as Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel from this date, and ser- 
ved as Colonel of his regiment until 
the close of the war. 

After partially recovering from his 
wounds he joined his regiment in 
front of Petersburg, and was in com- 
mand of a brigade during the severe 
engagement at the Weldon Railroad. 
A month later his division was en- 
gaged in the actions at Poplar Grove 
Church and Pegsam’s Farm, suf- 
fering heavy losses and becoming:sep- 
arated from the rest of the command. 
Colonel Draper’s regiment was the 
only one of the brigade that came 
out of these actions with its organi- 
zation complete, bringing off its col- 
ors with those of several other regi- 
ments. On this occasion Colonel 
Draper received a_ slight wound, 
which, however, did not disable him. 
On the twelfth of October, his term 


October 


of service having expired, and his 
wounds being of a troublesome char- 
acter, he accepted his discharge and 
returned home, having received the 
brevet of Colonel and Brigadier Gen- 
eral for “gallant service during the 
war.” 

Both regiments with which Colo- 
nel Draper was connected were char- 
acterized as “fighting regiments,” the 
Twenty-Fifth Massachusetts losing 
seventy per cent. of its number in 
killed and wounded in one engage- 
ment, that of Cold Harbor, while the 
Thirty-Sixth Massachusetts, in the 
campaign beginning with the Wil- 
derness,. had every field and line 
officer except one, and seventy-five 
per cent. of the enlisted men killed 
or wounded. 

Soon after the close of the war 
General Draper became engaged in 
the manufacture of cotton machinery 
in which he attained great success, 
ind he is now at the head of the firm 
of George Draper & Sons, being be- 
sides President or Director in nu- 
merous manufacturing,. railroad or 
insurance companies. He is a me- 
chanical expert and inventor, with a 
record of over fifty patents. He is a 
well known writer on economics, and 
was for one year president of the 
Home Market Club. - 

General Draper served for three 
years on the staff of Governor Long, 
and made a strong fight for the 
Gubernational nomination in 1888, 
He was subsequently elected to Con- 
gress from the Eleventh Massachu- 
stts Congressional District. 











